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A LETTER 


SECRETARY OF WAR WRITES MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES S. 
FARNSWORTH, UPON THE LATTER'S RETIREMENT FROM 


THE ACTIVE LIST AND AS CHIEF OF INFANTRY 





Mareh 27, 1925. 


My dear General Farnsworth: 

Upon your retirement from the active list of the Army after so 
many years of conscientious and meritorious service, I cannot let the 
oceasion pass without communicating directly my personal apprecia- 
tion of your work. 

Since your entry into the Military Academy in 1883, you have had 
a busy and useful career. With General Lawton’s Division in Santiago, 
under General Brooke during the occupation of Cuba, in the Philip- 
pines and Alaska, as a distinguished student at the School of the Line, 
at the War College, and commanding the base camp at Columbus dur- 
ing the Punitive Expedition into Mexico, you made a record for effee- 
tive performance and acquired that experience and training that goes 
to make a suecessful practical soldier. 

The fruits of your earlier training and successive achievements 
were manifest during the critical days of the World War, when the 
abilities of all were put to strenuous test. Handling the 37th Divi- 
sion in aetion in the Meuse-Argonne and Ypres-Lys offensives, you dis- 
played marked leadership and military ability, as well as personal gal- 
lantry in action under fire near Montfaucon. As commandant of the 
Infantry School of Arms at Fort Sill in 1917, as organizer, after the 
Armistice, of the Infantry School at Fort Benning, and as first Chief 
of Infantry under the new National Defense Act of 1920, you have 
promoted the efficiency of the basie fighting branch of our military 


1 am happy to extend to you the thanks of the War Department 
for your services to the Nation, and to tender you my personal wishes 
for a happy rest from your labors. 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War. 
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“AN power may be de 

fined as that part of 
| the male population 
capable of perform- 
ing military service. 





The National De- 
mm fense act, which is 


~ the first real step in 
‘the line of progress 
in military matters 
' by the United States, 
contains the statement ‘‘The militia of 
the United States shall consist of all 
able-bodied male citizens of the United 
States and all other 





which the personnel for the Navy may 


be drawn is of no great import this 
diseussion will be limited to a consid 
eration of the man power for thy Arm: 
part of the public armed forces of the 


United States. 

The National Defense act provides 
that the Army of the United States 
shall consist of the Regular Army. the 
National Guard, and the Ory 
Reserves. It is contemplated 
fact organizational projects ar: 
structed that these three components 
shall coalesce, on a general mobiliza 


tion, so as to form a 





able-bodied males who 


compact, well - bal- 


have declared their The Infantry soldier anced fighting ma 
intention to become jn combat must often chine composed of 
citizens of the Unit- make decisions which six field armies with 
ed States, who shall in other branches the attendant auxil 
be more than eighteen could be passed iary troops and in- 
years of age, and, ex- on to the officer stallations. A prac- 
cept as hereinafter tical problem _ that 





provided, not more 

than forty-five years of age, and shall 
be divided into three classes, the Na- 
tional Guard, the Naval Militia and 
the Unorganized Militia.’”” The two 
foregoing definitions are practically 
synonomous, and as a consequence, the 
United States must draw on the Unor- 
ganized Militia for the man power to 
fill its public armed forces in a gen- 
eral mobilization. 

The term public armed forces is 
comprehensive and is designed to in- 
clude all forces under the jurisdiction 
of the War and Navy Departments. 
As the man power requirements of the 
Navy are much smaller than those of 
the Army and as the localities from 
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must be solved in 
order to carry out the provisions oi tht 
National Defense act is the proper lo- 
cation of the units of the Army of the 
United States throughout the country 
in such a manner that they wil! absor! 
the man power most expeditiously 
with the least wastage, and the least 
delay. 
A great deal of progress has been 


a 
1) +? 


made along these lines, and difficul 
ties that seemed insurmountal|e have 
been overcome. The Regular Army |s 


mie of 


not in any sense territorial. In 
peace it is not drawn from an: 
ticular part of the country, a! 

distributed according to certain strate 
gie requirements so far as facilities and 


par- 


1 1t 18 
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‘h will permit. By careful ad- 
nt each corps area has received 
a combat division or, a rein- 
brigade that may be expanded 
a division, 
National Guard, being State 
. and, as such not under the ju- 
li-tion of the Federal government, is 
not so easily adjusted, but with the 
cooperation of the States of the Union 
an allotment of National Guard units 
has been made to each State so that the 
first three field armies to be organized, 
in the event of a general mobilization, 
will consist of the Regular Army and 
National Guard organizations, as they 
exist at present, supplemented by cer- 
tain Organized Reserve units necessary 
to fill out the whole. 
The second three field armies and 
attendant auxiliaries are practically all 
of the Organized Reserves. These units 
are easily located in the several corps 
areas by the Federal government, un- 
der the provisions of the National De- 
fense act, for they are Federal troops 
pure and simple. 
Ideally the principal consideration 
governing the loeation of distribution 
of the units composing the three com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States, among the States and Terri- 
tories would be to distribute them so as 
to charge each part of the United 
States with raising its proper and ap- 
propriate units. An ideal distribution 
cannot be made on account of the con- 
flieting interests and desires of differ- 
ent parts of the country. Some States 
do not wish to raise certain kinds of 
troops as parts of their Guard. Cer- 
tain States may not desire to raise the 
numbers of troops assigned to them 
end certain States object to colored 
troops. These and a multitude of 
other complex propositions have to be 








































considered in which the preferences 
and prejudices of the different sections 
of the country must be considered. 

With the exception of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard the 
units of the six field armies and at- 
tendant auxiliaries are largely skele- 
tonized. In fact we may go so far as 
to say that the excepted components 
are also to a certain extent skeleton- 
ized. Many Regular Army units are 
inactive and Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard units are of peace 
strength only. It is therefore clear 
that on a general mobilization a tre- 
mendous expansion of all units of the 
Army of the United States will take 
place. This expansion will not occur 
all at once but will be spread over a 
period of time dependent on condi- 
tions of supply. It would be useless to 
call more men into the service than can 
be properly supplied and sheltered. 

As the personnel to fill the units of 
the Army of the United States, on a 
general mobilization, will be drawn 
from the Unorganized Militia, it be- 
comes clear that any project of dis- 
tribution of these units to particular 
parts of the country must take into 
consideration not only the man power 
of the Nation as a whole, but also the 
man power of the particular section to 
which the assignment of a particular 
unit is under consideration. We are 
therefore confronted by two proposi- 
tions—the distribution of the units of 
the Army of the United States so as 
to enable them best to absorb the man 
power and a plan whereby the man 
power may be obtained and placed in 
the public armed forces. 

Without going into exact details as 
to the man power of the United States 
it is sufficient to say that it is much 
more than ample to provide for the re- 
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quirements of six field armies and all 
auxiliaries. Six field armies require 
something less than four million men 
and we had that number in the mili- 
tary service during the World war. 
The distribution of units of the Army 
of the United States to corps areas and 
States and the induction of man power 
into, the units that compose it, is ren- 
dered complex on account of the fact 
that our man power is not uniformly 
distributed the United 
States. By far the greater part of our 
population is east of the Mississippi 


throughout 


and north of the general line of the 
Ohio. 
aliens in many places and should cer- 


We have large concentrations of 


tain of these belong to a country with 
which we may be at war, or should they 
not have declared an intention to be- 
come citizens, their services will not be 
available. 

It was unfortunate that in the origi- 
nal allocation of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserve units to corps 
areas and States of the Union, there 
was not at hand an accurate estimate 
of the man power of the United States. 
Such an estimate has since been made 
and now when the requirements in per- 
sonnel of the troop units at present 
distributed throughout the corps area 
are compared with the man power pos- 
sibilities of these areas, it is found that 
there is no case in which they are 
equal. Were they equal it would in- 
deed be ideal, but as ‘‘overs’’ and 
‘*shorts’’ exist, the problem that has 
to be solved is how best to adjust mat- 
ters so that disturbing existing alloca- 
tions may be avoided. The solution of 
this problem is facilitated by the fact 
that in addition to the personnel that 
will be required for assignment to 
units, on a general mobilization, there 
is another large category that has to be 


th o Na t i on 


considered. This is the repla 
program. 

The for the 
amount to about twenty per cent 
total numbers to be called to th« 


In this category we have a large 


replacements 


ible agency for the purpose of n 


adjustments. It having been d 


that the origin of replacements \ 
a potent factor, existing allocati 
troop units to corps areas may 


disturbed to any great extent 
simple expedient of drawing r 
ments from those corps areas that 
more men than they have units | 
sorb them, and by failing to ¢ 
replacements from corps areas 
man power possibilities are less tha: 
their troop requirements. Whili 
will not cause requirements and 
power to balance it brings them 
close together. It is recognized 
the foregoing means to an end w 
cause incongruities to oceur, in that it 
limits replacements to certain locali 
ties and 


chiefs of technical 


branches may possibly prefer to 


while 
for their replacements in other thar 
the localities from which replacements 
this 
Either replacements must come from 


are to be drawn, may not be 
the areas that have the man power t 
produce their troop requirements and 
then some over, or the entire allocatior 
of Organized Reserve units must |! 
revised. It should be remembered, 1 
this connection, that while a replac 
ment, under the system outlined in the 
foregoing, may come from a portion 0! 
the country where industrial and pro- 
fessional specialists are few and far 
between, there is more time allowed for 


the earlier 


than 
all 


training replacements in 
months of a general mobilizatim 
for training the personnel for com! 
troop units. 








and 


Hon 








Before going into the project of pro- 
eurmg the man power we will review 
ur efforts along these lines during the 
World war. The world was not pre- 
pared for the World war. In military 
siudies, prior to this war, one fre- 
quently found the expression ‘‘Mod- 
ern wars are to be sharp and brief.”’ A 
world war lasting over four years was 
undreamed of in August, 1914. As the 
war dragged on two things became ap- 
parent—one, that its close was not in 
the near future; the other, that the 
United States was bound to be dragged 
into it. The latter idea was the 
foundation of the campaign of ‘‘pre- 
paredness’’ in the United States dur- 
ing 1915 and 1916. This idea led to 
the passage of the act of June 3, 1916, 
providing for the increase of the Regu- 
lar Army by annual inerements. The 
war, with the exception of the first in- 
crement coneentrated these into one 
grand inerement in 1917. When it be- 
came apparent that we could not stay 
out of the war it also became apparent 
that we were hopelessly unprepared. 
We had no conception of the magni- 
tude of the struggle, the mechanical 
means necessary, the mobilization of 
industry that would be obligatory, the 
different new organizations used in 
modern warfare, the conservation of 
food supplies, the control of transpor- 
tation, and last but not least, while we 
knew we had the man power we had no 
definite ideas as to its maximum value, 
its coneentrations, its concentrations of 
aliens, nor did we have any well-de- 
fined plan for procuring the man power 
and plaeing it in the military service. 

While the Constitution of the United 
States gives the Congress the right to 
raise and support armies our plan of 
army building in the past, with one 
exception—the Civil war—has been an 
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application of the volunteer system. 
During the Civil war an attempt to 
draft the man power of the loyal States 
into the Army was a dismal failure. 
This was due to two reasons. The state 
of mind of the people of the country 
was entirely different at the time of 
the Civil war from its state during 
later phases of our history. During 
the Civil war we were actually fighting 
for a stronger Federal government. 
Since this war and partly as a result of 
it, the powers of the Federal govern- 
ment have been growing until now we 
may say that they overshadow any- 
thing dreamed of at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention. In other 
words, the idea of a stronger and 
stronger Federal government is one 
that has been continually growing in 
the minds of the American people. 
During the Civil war the idea had not 
sufficiently matured to admit the recog- 
nition of such Federal authority as is 
necessary in the application of a draft 
act. The other reason for the failure 
of the Civil War draft laws was the 
manner in which they were applied to 
the people. 

Constitutionally there is absolutely 
nothing wrong about a draft law. The 
powers of the Federal government are 
express and implied. It is well reeog- 
nized that if the Federal government 
has the express power to perform some 
act, it has also the implied powers 
necessary to carry out the act. As the 
Congress has the express power to raise 
and support armies it also has the im- 
plied powers to use all proper means 
and methods available to carry out this 
express power. Drafting the person- 
nel for military purposes is merely a 
means of carrying out the express 
powers relative to army building con- 


tained in the Constitution. The volun- 
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teer system is not fair. It is only right be levied in proportion to the 
and just that those who enjoy the bless- tion for the population of the d 

ings of our institutions, shall be those parts of the United States is not 
salled to defend these institutions and geneous. There are concentrat 

the government that maintains them, aliens in some places. Some ot 
in time of emergency. The volunteer are so large that were a draft 
system places the burden of national levied in accord with the popu 


defense on those patriotic citizens who all Americans of military age w: 
offer their services and jeopardize their drafted leaving only the foreiy 
lives in their country’s defense. Pa- ment. This actually happened i: 
triotism should not be the determining places during the early days 
factor as to whether or not a person World war. Each section of th 
should become a soldier. try must contribute its quota of 1 
It is to be hoped that the suecess of proportion to the strength of its 
the selective service acts of the World tary population, the Unorg 
war, the unquestioning attitude with Militia. 
which they were received by the peo- The military population o 
ple, and the inherent fairness of the ganized Militia of the nine corps 
selective service system, have dispelled of the United States is approxi: 
forever views of doubt as to the neces- in the following ratio: 
sity, propriety, or possibly even the 
legality frequently heard before the 
passage of those acts, and that in a 
future emergency, when the man power 
of the Nation has to be ealled to the 
colors, a draft act will be passed early 
in the war. It wotld be better were This indicates that each in 
such a law passed and placed on the of the Army of the United 
statute books in time of peace subject whether weekly, monthly, or at 


First, 2.0. Sixth, 3.3 
Seeond, 3.7. Seventh, 4 
Third, 3.4. Eighth, 2.1 
Fourth, 4.7. Ninth, 2.8 
Fifth, 3.6. 


to the proviso that it become operative lar intervals must be divided 
only in time of war and then at the the corps areas in the ratios exp 
diseretion of the President. by the foregoing figures. Thi 

A draft law providing for the in- rule applies also to the division of 
duction of our military man power corps area quotas among the States of 
into the public armed forces of the the corps area. It must be recognized 
United States must be based on cer- that quotas cannot be accurately | 
tain well-grounded principles. It must to the last man. There will be 
be fair. Any law that goes so deeply more called from certain localiti 
into the rights and liberties of the peo- certain times than these loca 
ple as to demand them or a portion of should send and less will be called 
them to jeopardize their dearest pos- other localities. The next quota 
session—their lives—in the country’s crement may reverse the foregoing | 
defense, must contain the provision in order to insure fairness, at « 
that each portion of the country shall stipulated times, during a gener:) mo 
bear its just proportion of the burden. bilization, the numbers of men f 
This does not mean that the draft shall nished by each corps area shoul: | 
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me relation to each other as the 
; in the foregoing table. 
the numbers in the Unorganized 
a are not known and as they are 
‘tantly ehanging it is clear that 
in the war we will have to have 
stration of the man power where- 
may ascertain the correct value 
Unorganized Militia of every 
ict or seetion of the United States. 
; does not mean that Army build- 
will eease during the time devoted 
ihe passage of a draft act, register- 


M 


ie 


» the Unorganized Militia, and prep- 
for the application of the 

act. afford to 
‘te precious days at the beginning 


Hons 

As we cannot 
major emergency this time should 

he devoted to a vigorous application 
he volunteer system. 

As every State, Territory, and part 
thereof must be required to contribute 
only its proper proportion of the man 
power the foregoing will necessitate an 
adjustment whereby each will receive 
. credit for the number of men that 
are in the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard at the commencement of 
the and the numbers 
added thereto during the volunteering 
campaign. With this principle thor- 
oughly understood there will be no ob- 
tion on the part of the States to 
furnishing their quotas. In order that 
this principle may be understood a 
draft law must contain a provision pre- 
scribing such an adjustment of eredits 
at as early a date in the mobilization 
as practicable. 

During the World war drafting per- 
sonnel for the Army and volunteer en- 
istments for the Army and Navy were 
carried on simultaneously. This plan 


mobilization 


1ee 
Aha 


caused a continual system of bookkeep- 
ing during the entire period of the war 
proper eredits might be given to 


that 





Nation 
each State and Territory that contrib- 


uted men through voluntary enlist- 


ments. In the military establishment 


it was finally realized that the person- 
nel problem was being rendered com- 
plicated by the joint application of the 
two systems and, as a result, volun- 
teering was stopped for the Army, but 
it continued in the Navy to the end of 
the war. It would seem that the more 
rational procedure would be to draft 
for both Army and Navy. 
to 


This would 


do much simplify a complex 
problem. 
Other lessons have been learned by 


the the World 


Many men were drafted for military 


experiences of war 
service only to find on their return to 
civil life that their former companions 
in industry, who had not been ealled 
for service, or who had been exempted 
cn account of the demands of industry, 
had been receiving remarkable wages 
during the war, while the draftees had 
been subject to the perils and hard 
ships of military service at the meager 
rates of a soldier’s pay. This point 
brought forth the demands for a bonus 
and adjusted compensation. This can 
be met in a future draft act by the pro- 
vision that within certain limits 
there shall be no industrial exemp- 
When it is realized that the key 
men of industry are, in general, not 


age 


= 


tions. 


those usually classified as younger men 
it, would that this 
could be inserted in a draft act without 
prejudice to industry. 


appear provision 


The success or failure of a draft law 
will depend in a great measure on the 
The World 
war afforded us an example of the ap- 


method of its application. 


plication of a draft law that was uni- 
formly successful throughout the en- 
tire country. It is possible that some 


better system of inducting the man 
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power of the country into the public 
armed forces may be devised in the 
future, but the fact that the World 
War system was such an unparalleled 
success leads us to believe that any 
great modification of that system is un- 
safe and may pave the way for a com- 
plete failure. The World War system 
was in fact a bending of the means at 
hand to a common purpose. The regis- 
tration of the man power was conduct- 
ed at those places to which the popula- 
tion had been accustomed to go for 
voting purposes. The principal agen- 
cies for the induction of the man 
power were the States of the Union. 
The general idea that was caused to 
prevail was that the Federal govern- 
ment made known its requirements in 
man power and the States furnished 
their proper quotas of men. In other 
words, the requirements were divided 
equitably among the States and these 
drew from their man power the per- 
sonnel to fill the requirements. The 
States did this through agencies known 
as local boards. These boards were 
composed of civilians, residents of the 
district in which the board was sitting 
and boards were distributed through- 
out the States in accord with the popu- 
lation. In this way the citizens de- 
termined who should be selected from 
their districts. This, however, was not 
unrestricted. Our man power during 
the World war was greater than our 
requirements, just as it is now greater 
than the requirements for the six-field- 
army plan. Some just system had to 
be devised whereby the order in which 
registrants were to be called to the col- 
ors could be determined. This was 
done by lot. Each registrant was 
given a number by his local board im- 
mediately after his registration. After 
all numbers had been assigned a series 


the Nation 


of numbers was drawn by lot 
seat of government in Washingt: 
the order in which the numbers . 
series ran determined the ord 
which registrants were to be eal}: 
the service. This system is so 
festly fair that there is no reas 
deviating from it in a future 
gency. Some exemptions or 
ments had to be made and thes 
were decided by the local boards 
ject however to appeal. 

The complete fairness of the sec 
as outlined in the foregoing cou) 
with a complete absence of anyt! 
indicating a military or press-g 
control will be the foundation of s 
cess in the future as it has been in th: 
past. Fairness, justice and the element 
of chance as expressed through the lo’ 
tery drawing of order numbers should 
be the basis of selective service. 

In connection with the foregoing we 
must remember that military cond 
tions are quite different with us at 
present than at the time we entered the 
World war. Unprepared does not ex 
press our situation. We not only had 
no Army program but we had no tar 
gible conception of a modern arm 
Our ideas as to the composition of an 
Infantry division were cloudy, incor 
rect, and had to be modified during the 
mobilization. We had no place to put 
the enormous army we contemplated 
raising and as a consequence had | 
wait a period of about five mont 
while the necessary camps and cantor 
ments were being constructed. We 
had no adequate officers’ reserve corps 
on which to eall for the commissioned 
personnel to officer the forces to be 
raised and our first efforts were « 
rected along lines to provide these by 
means of officers’ training camps. !' 
was indeed fortunate for us that our 











enemies were closed in by the bayonets 
of Franee and Britain so that we were 
enabled to proceed about our mobiliza- 
{ in a deliberate manner. 

Our situation has changed. While 
there is still much to improve we have 
made great strides forward in the line 
of progress. The National Defense act 
provides for a well-balanced Army of 

e United States. Our Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps while not entirely ade- 
quate in numbers will go a great way 
toward supplying the commissioned 
personnel for the Army. In a future 
war demanding a major effort we du 
not intend to ineur the time and finan- 
cial wastage concomitant on large camp 
and eantonment construction. A war 
on this continent ean easily be con- 
ceived wherein our enemy would not 
he content to allow us time for a con- 
struction program. This fact is real- 
ived for the National Defense act 
prescribes with great  particularlty 
just how units of the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves are to be 
located throughout the United States. 
From the National Defense act one can 
draw but one inference and that is that 
these units are to be mobilized, in the 
event of a general mobilization, in their 
home loealities and are to draw their 
man power from the same places. Any 
other deduction renders them simply a 
list of units to be raised in each corps 
area or State and would defeat the 
spirit, if not the written word of the 


aw, 

(nder the assumption that the fore- 
going is a logical deduction from the 
National Defense act it is clear that an 
estimate of the man power of the 
United States in time of peace is more 
than ever an essential. This estimate 
must show not only the man power of 
the country as a whole but also that of 
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each part of the country. If such an 
estimate is not at hand and kept con- 
tinually posted and corrected no one 
may be assured that units of the Army 
of the United States are located in sec- 
tions of the country whose man power 
is sufficient to render that portion of 
the country capable of producing the 
number of men requisite to fill the per 
sonnel requirements of the unit and at 
the time the unit is slated for service 
It is true that no peace-time estimate 
can be as accurate as that which ean be 
made by an _ actual enumeration 
through a registration but it will be 
sufficiently accurate to insure the 
proper location of each military unit 
of the public armed forces. Prepared 
ness may be greatly facilitated by the 
Census Bureau, were this bureau, in 
making the decennial enumeration of 
the population to devote a portion of 
its labor to a determination of the 
numbers of the Unorganized Militia. 

The fact must be recognized that a 
deviation will exist between the World 
War selective service system and any 
system that will obtain in a future 
major emergency. In the World war 
drafted men were sent from draft 
boards to military camps and canton- 
ments. In a future emergency drafted 
men will be sent, in a large measure, 
from draft boards direct to a military 
unit located in the vicinity of the 
board. The details involved in this 
change of system can be easily handled 
through the corps area headquarters. 
Corps area commanders, from their 
peace-time studies of the man power of 
their corps areas, can readily indicate 
the units to which they desire the 
drafted men of a particular local board 


sent. 
Probably one of the most difficult 
matters to be adjusted under our pres- 
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ent system of an Army of the United 
States the greater part of the units of 
which are to be mobilized in their home 
localities and are to draw their per- 
sonnel from these localities, is that of 
classification. The scheme of local mo- 
bilization does not go hand in hand 
with industrial classifications. In fact 
it is undeniably opposed to it for to 
classify men properly we must get 
them concentrated large groups. 
While it would be ideal were we able 
to classify our man power so that on a 


in 


general mobilization each man ealled 
to the service would find himself placed 
in his proper groove it is believed that 
the matter has to a certain extent been 
overstressed. As a general rule the 
‘‘run of the draft’’ should satisfy the 
requirements units of the 
Army of the United States. It is all 
very well to insist that all ‘‘intellee- 


of most 


tuals’’ and highly skilled men be as- 
signed to technical units, and to a cer- 
tain extent selections must be made but 
one must continually bear in mind the 
important fact that line troops need 
‘*intellectuals’’ just as much, if not 
more, than technical units. As an ex- 
ample we may consider the Infantry in 
connection It 
ean searcely be denied that all arms, 
other than the Infantry, are so situ- 


ated in peace and in war that their en- 


with any other arm. 


listed personnel operate more directly 
under the eye of their trained officers. 
In 


combat there is no other arm, the en- 


This is not true of the Infantry. 


listed personnel of which may become 
so separated from the officer as may 
and will occur in the Infantry. The 
Infantry non-commissioned officer, and 
in fact the private soldier, under com- 
bat conditions, frequently be 
placed in such a situation as to cause 
him to make important decisions that 


may 


of the Nation 

require judgment far beyond his 
on matters that, were he a mem 
another branch, he could pass 
the officer. 
degree of intelligence the point 


While this requires 


not be construed to mean that c 
cation should be done away wit! 
gether. Classification should be | 
to such as may be done by loca! | 
area 


at reception 


(depots). 


and corps 
There was probably no featur: 
mobilization of 1917-18 more irrit 
to a commander of line troops tha: 
continual receipt of orders deman. 
certain numbers of men from his 
mand who had to fulfill certain in 
trial These 
unit commander had to surrend 
technical The 
manders of these, not being satis! 


qualifications. met 


organizations. 


with the ‘‘run of the draft,’’ re) 
sented that they could not get 

without skilled technicians. Ma: 
the men 
unit commander’s best men and 
orders calling for them were cou 
in no uncertain terms. There w 
be no holding back, no chicaner) 


men were to go and go they did 


onee, but time and again, combat di 
visions were stripped of their men wnt 


it is a matter of wonder that 


commanders did not give up in disgust 


Another annoying feature oi 
World War mobilization closely 
to classification was the system of 


chological tests that were given tlic so! 


diers at the various camps and ¢a 
These tests were intense! 
teresting from a scientific point of 


ments. 


but as a practical measure they had 


The most the 
substan 


little or no effect. 
ceeded in doing was to 


facts already known to unit command 


ers—that a non-commissioned 


salled for were the com! 


ty) 
HN 


Not 


} 











non-com’’ material. It does not 
unit commander long to classify 
en and when this is done by actual 
t with them the classification is 
reliable than the mechanical elas- 
tion provided by the psychologi- 
entire subject of classification 
e rendered simple and compara- 
harmless to line troops. It in- 
es work and study during peace 
The study must be directed 
» constructive lines with a definite 
in view. The object of this 
is to know much more of the in- 
details of the man power of the 
Nation than we do at the present time. 
We must know not only the numbers 
e Unorganized Militia in each see- 
of the United States, but we must 
know the kinds of men composing 
\ thorough knowledge of the in- 
istrial qualifications of our man 
wer, their age groupings, the alien 
vroupings, the numbers belonging to 
ups that have to be exempted, ete., 
put us in a situation whereby clas- 
sification will be, to some extent, auto- 
matie. Units requiring certain tech- 
cians ean be shifted, little by little, 
from their present locations to loea- 
ons wherein the ‘‘run of the draft’’ 
will provide their experts. While the 
commanders of these units may not get 
everything they want under this sys- 
tem they will have clear consciences 
and be reeompensed by the knowledge 
that they have not caused other and 
equally important units to be stripped 
ior their benefit. The general prin- 
ciple eould well be established that 
i a soldier has once been assigned 
unit it is too late to classify him 
in industrial specialist and order 
him elsewhere, 
\ny diseussion of the man power of 
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the United States would be incomplete 
without a word or so relative to the 
large component of our man power 
who are of the negro race. As no small 
portion of our population is composed 
of negroes and as the negro is guaran- 
teed the same rights of citizenship as 
the rest of the population it follows 
that he should bear his equitable share 
of the burden of national defense. It 
is unfortunate that sociological preju- 
dices prevent us from utilizing the 
services of the negro in the same man 
ner as that of the whites. 

The negro element of the population 
of our country is by no means uni 
formly distributed. The greatest pro 
portion is in the Fourth Corps Area 
and in two States of that area there are 
more colored people than whites. There 
is a decided prejudice in this corps 
area against the organization of mil 
tary units of the colored race during 
time of peace. This prejudice will 
probably disappear in the early stages 
of a general mobilization. 

It is not practicable to utilize the 
services of the negro element of the 
man power in other than negro units. 
Segregation must be the rule and this 
point opens the question as to just how 
far segregation is to extend. Approxi 
mately, in accord with the law of av 
erages, about one man in every eleven 
of those drafted will be eolored if the 
United States as a whole is considered. 
This makes quite a large number when 
the requirements for six field armies 
and auxiliaries are considered. There 
is no basis for computation when the 
question of determining the size of 
negro units comes up. A company is 
too small. It is one extreme. It makes 
too close contact with other units al 


though were the advantages accruing 


from the psychological effect of nearby 
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white troops on negro units the only 
factor it would probably be the best. 
The battalion or the regiment would 
be better for all-around purposes but 
larger units than the regiment should 
net be composed of colored men alone. 

As the right and duty to serve must 
be denied to none on account of race 
cr color, the right to advance to the 
commissioned grades likewise cannot 
be denied but all must qualify for the 
commissioned grades. The officer ma- 
terial coming from the negro compo- 
nent of our man power must be sub- 
jected to the same tests as are given to 
white aspirants. As negro officers will 
be assigned to troops of their own race 
it would be manifestly unfair to these 
troops to give them officers of lower 
qualifications than white officers. In 
fact, to preclude any possible lowering 
of the standard because the candidates 
are negroes it would be well to have the 
negro officer training camps conducted 
at the same posts or stations as white 
officer training camps and by the same 
personnel. 

The experiences of the World war 
disclose some remarkable points rela- 
tive to the negro. He did not attempt 
to evade the draft—the percentage of 
exemptions of the negro draft was 


Power of 


the N ation 


lower than that of the whites 
negro measured up better than 
white physically but intellectual! 
fell far behind. If the negro }; 
place in the military service in tim: 
war, he has a place in our milit 
program, and proper arrangement 
accord him that place must be mac 

In the foregoing an attempt has 
been made to outline some of the prob 
lems relative to the study of our man 
power and its absorption in the m 
tary services in time of emergency 
Preparedness is a necessity that does 
not have to be emphasized at the pres 
ent time. It is recognized by thinking 
people that the World war did not 
leave the world in a stable situation 
Altruistie ideals of earthly peace and 
good will are unfortunately to be rea! 
ized only in the distant future, if at 
all. 


basic study in our program of nationa! 


The study of our man power—a 
defense—has just begun. It is only by 
constant investigation that we may ar 
rive at a proper appreciation of our 
man power, where it is, what it is, and 
how best to induct it into the service 
This may be the cause of success in : 
future emergency and neglect may in 
sure failure. 
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Combat Methods of the Japanese 
Col. C. E. Kilbourne, C. A. C. 


O those who would ap- 
the 
causes of the success 
or the 


preciate basic 


failure of a 
campaign no royal 
road can be pointed 
our. The study of a 
nation’s doctrines of 
war, of her field serv- 
ice and drill regula- 
tions is valuable but 


If accepted at 





ce melusive. 


face 
ie these may lead to erroneous con- 
isions, that, in turn might lead to 


erroneous action on 


will frequently indicate the persistence 
of certain methods and principles in 
spite of character of terrain, of devel- 
opment in 


mechanical means of war- 


fare and of enemy reaction. It is on 
such a detailed study that the follow- 
ing notes on the Japanese army are 
based. Doubtless selected instances may 
appear to contradict conclusions 
drawn, but it is believed the impres- 
sions conveyed are, on the whole, re- 
liable. 

As to the 


larger features but are in doubt as to 


organization we know 


details. The Japan- 





battlefield. Two 
tions may a n- It 
the offensive, 


nounee 


the objective and co- 


yperation as being 
the principles most action 
important to ensure force in 


success of an engage- 


is probable that Japan 
has designed her organi- 
zation for a special thea- 
ter, and to bring into 
the 
that theater 


ese endeavor to keep 
their organization se- 
cret and questions are 
met with polite evas- 
The 


therefore, is 


ior. following, 


maximum not to 
be taken as absolute- 


ly accurate. 





ment, but their inter- 


pretation of these terms may be quite 
different. Again, two nations may 
state that the Infantry is the primary 

m, one expecting to attack with the 

yonet under cover of such artillery 
support as may be obtainable, the other 
expecting to shatter the enemy with 
rtillery fire, using the Infantry to 
mop up and oceupy the 


va ned. 


The 


position so 
relation distinctive 
mbat methods and announced doc- 
rines ean be learned only by a detailed 
idy of eampaigns in which the 
student is willing to examine all orders 
| decisions and to trace the effect of 
ese down to the smallest unit. This 


between 


The Japanese dis- 
eard the army corps, building the field 
army direct from divisions. As with 
us, the G. H. Q. directs the armies, and 
in the with a 
number of armies in the field, contin- 


ued this direction successfully. 


Russo-Japanese war, 


Our 
present doctrine would lead us to be- 
lieve that so large a number of armies 
would demand the formation of army 
groups. Their average of three divis- 
ions to an army gives the field army 
approximately the numerical strength 
of our typical army corps, but it is, in 
conception, and by the permanent as- 
signment of army troops, essentially an 
echelon for independent operations. 
The Japanese division differs from 
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that of any other great power. Retain- 
ing the square formation—two brig- 
ades each of two regiments—for the 
Infantry, their artillery consists of a 
single regiment of three battalions. In 
rifle (bayonet) power it is the strong- 
est of all; in artillery and automatic 
fire the weakest. A regiment of cav- 
alry, of about the strength of our 
squadron, is assigned. There is no or- 
ganic air service. The division is com- 
plete as to engineers, communication 
troops and trains. Numerically it is 
something less than 95 per cent of our 
war strength division. 

During the Russo-Japanese war in- 
dependent Infantry brigades, some of 
Infantry only, others ‘‘reinforeed,’’ 
were used as army troops and G. H. Q. 
reserves. They were assigned to armies 
and withdrawn in accordance with the 
mission and situation, just as we assign 
and withdraw G. H. Q. artillery. They 
were used to enable army commanders 
to hold out a cohesive reserve and with- 
out necessity for disrupting any divis- 
ion. They could replace a brigade that 
had been exceptionally heavily engaged 
thus enabling the division to continue 
its effort. They were used on missions 
not demanding a complete division, and 
could make progress (living mainly on 
the country) in terrain where supply 
difficulties would tend to immobilize a 
complete division. For flank protec- 
tion, for lines of communication, and 
for many duties requiring the detach- 
ment of small forees they saved calls 
on the divisions, leaving these, and the 
armies of which they were component 
parts undisturbed as to normal organ- 
ization and combat capacity. 

They were not ‘‘provisional’’ brig- 
ades, but were duly organized from the 
beginning with permanent command- 
ers and staffs. ‘They had a distinct or- 


ganizational esprit; many wil] in 
history. 

Apparently these units have (i) 
peared. They were known as ‘ 
brigades, being organized from i 
(first reserve) troops and at present we 
hear only of ‘‘kobi’’ divisions. ye 
writer believes that independen: [)- 
fantry brigades will reappear as | H. 
Q. reserves in another war. ey 
proved their value too conclusively to 
have been discarded. Sustaining this 
belief is the fact that, in Japanese 
maneuvers, are found independent 
fantry units (regiments) in reserve: 
also it has been noted, in conversation 
with Japanese officers, that there is a 
distinct reaction when the operation 
of the kobi brigades is discussed. 

A consideration of the foregoing in 
dicates that the Japanese are not imi 
tators of the organization of any Eu 
ropean nation, just as a study of their 
operations will show that they are fa: 
from following blindly the doctrines 
and methods of any nation in cam 
paign and combat. There seems no 
doubt that they have studied al! and 
given all due weight, but that organi- 
zation, strategy and tactics are dis 
tinctly their own. 

Comment is made from time to 
that the Japanese are conservative and 
slow to change. Their history is con- 
tradictory in this. Certainly no nation 
stood still for so long a period as did 
Japan under the Shogunate of the To- 
kugawas. On the other hand they 
changed from a feudal to a modern 
state in a generation, their militar) 
system keeping pace. They have been 
criticised for ‘‘failing to profit by the 
lessons of the World war,’’ the reia 
tively small artillery strength, ‘the 
small percentage of automatic weapons 
and the practical absence of motor 


time 
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transport being cited. But their atten- 
tion to air development and the subma- 
ri considered in connection with 
their past record for careful planning, 
leads to the logical conclusion that they 
have not only studied the World war 
but have applied the lessons to be 
learned therefrom to their own prob- 
lems and with the characteristics of the 
area they wish to control prominently 
in mind. We should remember that 
(jrant sent the bulk of his army artil- 
lery to the base in the campaign of 
1864. He could not bring it into action 
nor supply it. It is probable that 
Japan has designed her organization 
for a special theater, and to bring into 
action the maximum foree, all things 
considered, in that theater. Tables of 
organization do not win battles. 

As to leadership the number of ar- 
mies controlled suecessfully from a sin- 
cle headquarters direct has been com- 
mented on. The suecess of this control 
appears to have been due to the thor- 
ough understanding by all command- 
ers of the objective, to complete in- 
struction of each in the mission of the 
others, to the maximum of personal 
consultation of commanders during the 
engagements, and to the use of cavalry 
for liaison purposes. Among army 
commanders there was absolute loyalty 
to the objective, combined with initi- 
ative. There are instances where com- 
manders, anticipating the desires of 
the supreme command, prepared the 
erders for the next movement of their 
own troops, and, when the directive 
was received from General Headquar- 
ters, were able to issue the orders so 
prepared with little or no alteration. 

Cooperation among commanders was 
a matter of course. We find army 
commanders, without orders or request, 
voluntarily detaching a brigade to as- 


sist another army, possibly thirty miles 
away. We find regimental command- 
ers (themselves engaged) sending a 
battalion to the aid of another unit 
they believed more heavily pressed. 
Again and again, when information 
was received that a certain organiza- 
tion had been repulsed or was being 
counter-attacked, we find contiguous 
units attacking on their own initiative, 
or reserves deflected from a local mis- 
sion to some operation that would tend 
to relieve the pressure on the threat- 
ened unit. 

Confidence in commanders seemed to 
be ingrained, due probably to thorough 
training and to the loyalty referred to. 
We are taught that, in a field order, 
no alternative is admissible; in the 
Japanese orders such directives as: 
**will endeavor to capture,’’ ‘‘ will oe- 
cupy ——, if possible,’’ were habitu- 
ally to be found. It was assumed that 
commanders would do their utmost. 
As a corollary we find commanders per- 
fectly frank in expressing doubts of 
success. Again and again division and 
brigade commanders reported that they 
could not carry objectives assigned, 
and, occasionally, that they doubted 
their ability to resist counter-attack. 
And this without apparent fear of re- 
proach or punishment. Higher com- 
manders responded to such reports by 
sending reserves if any were available, 
or by directing that ground gained 
should be held to the last man, or that 
the attack must be continued at all 
hazards. The writer has found record 
of only one general officer being re- 
lieved from command; there was no 
Limoge or Blois. 

Just as there appears to have been 
no fear of punishment in event of fail- 
ure, there seemed no thought of self- 
advancement and no jealousy. In the 
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Russo-Japanese war there were no in- 
dications of indecision, and none of 
hasty, ill-thought-out action. Calm 
and deliberate planning, combined with 
energetic execution seems to have been 
the rule. And an enormous capacity 
for personal exertion, continued with 
practically no intervals for sleep, was 
notable for division and brigade com- 
manders. 

Much has been written of the Jap- 
anese soldier, of his courage and en- 
durance. Certainly the assaults at 
Port Arthur equal any in history for 
daring and determination. The oper- 
ations of the 12th Brigade, 12th Divis- 
ion at the Sha-ho set a standard of en- 
durance. This unit fought all day Oc- 
tober 11; assaulted and captured San- 
chengtzu hills the night of the 11th- 
12th, carried the ridge to the north the 
12th, crossing a valley 600 yards broad 
in three rushes; were reorganizing for 
another attack when recalled for a new 
mission; marched ten miles through a 
heavy rain storm the night of the 12th- 
13th; attacked a Russian force on the 
hills guarding a pass the following 
morning, making several unsuccessful 
assaults; reformed to resist attack on 
the approach of reinforcements to the 
Russians ; took up the pursuit when the 
enemy began retiring on the 14th; then 
marched 18 miles over mountain trails 
to rejoin the division on the 15th. 

While the Japanese were pioneers in 
application of modern methods of 
massed artillery fire, concealment, and 
indirect fire, there were instances to 
show that the same aggressive spirit 
shown by the Infantry actuated also 
officers and men of the artillery. Their 
artillery was outranged, but they 
pushed it forward and generally suc- 
ceeded in besting the superior artillery 
of their opponents. The initiative of a 


junior officer in bringing his mo 
guns into an advanced position ey {\\aq. 
ing Gershelmann’s line contri} ited 
greatly to the success of Kuroki’. firs 
day’s operations at Liao Yang. 

On the other hand, there are plenty 
of instances of Japanese soldiers being 
stopped by accurate fire, and a fi 
their failing to respond to their off 
cers’ call for an advance. And. as the 
war progressed, the instances of reck- 
less daring in mass diminished. They 
are admirable soldiers, will attack wit! 
zest and resist to the end; they ar 
cheerful under hardships; they have 
great endurance. But it is not by 
lieved that they differ from soldiers of 
other races who have enthusiasm for 
the cause and confidence in their lead- 
ers, and they have produced no army 
of higher spirit or greater endurance 
than the American army that marched 
to the Rhine. 

A picture has been drawn of skillful, 
aggressive and unselfish leadership and 
of loyal response from the troops that 
is believed justified by the facts of his- 
tory. But while these traits, combined 
with the absence of organization and 
consistent leadership of their oppon- 
ents, gave them an unbroken series of 
victories in the last war, an analysis 
of their methods seems to indicate that 
the same careful staff work and an 
equal fixity of purpose on the other 
side might have reversed the results 

Oyama may have been influenced but 
certainly was not dominated by the 
doctrines and maxims of other leaders 
He did not hesitate to plan and exe 
cute a strategic concentration upon the 
selected battlefield under conditions 
that made it certain his plan would be- 
come known. His plan yielded to the 
enemy the advantages of interior lines, 
with far better means of supply and 
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movement. By all rules his armies 
chould have been beaten in detail long 
before they could effect their concen- 
tration facing Liao Yang. Not one of 
them but was immobilized from time to 
time by supply difficulties, while the 
railroad and better roads left the Rus- 
sians free to move. 

In the larger engagements we find 
conclusive evidence of planning the 
action in detail, and depending upon 
the success of each step contributory 
to the final object. Instances multi- 
plied where a perfectly logical reaction 
on the part of the Russians would 
have foreed a complete change of the 
rather complicated plan and with grave 
danger of disaster. 

The double envelopment has been 
condemned for the smaller force. 
Oyama did not hesitate to use it, and 
it is to be seen also in some of the in- 
dependent operations of Kuroki. 

All great leaders have stressed the 
importance of saving reserves until the 
crisis of the action. We find, not only 
Oyama, but all of the subordinate com- 
manders committing reserves very 
early into an engagement, invariably 
before the outcome could be foretold 
and frequently in the first contact of 
the main forees. In all of the larger 
battles there were periods when the 
Japanese had put in practically every 
unit, and in all (except the Sha-Ho) 
they were over-extended at the same 
time, while the Russians still had large 
though rather disorganized) reserves 
of fresh troops. 

We are told that the greatest effort 
is to be made in the decisive direction 
and area—this maxim had, apparently, 
no weight with Oyama. At Liao Yang 
and to a lesser degree at Mukden he 
concentrated his mass in a portion of 
the field where no decision could be 


expected logically, where no great re- 
sult could come from success, depend- 
ing upon comparatively small forces 
to influence the retreat of the enemy’s 
forces so distant as to be almost beyond 
his immediate control. 


On the other hand, he followed the 
maxim about adherance to a plan once 
adopted. None of his subordinate com- 
manders received contradictory orders, 
none was embarrassed by sudden 
changes, none was left in doubt, none 
left idle. In his brief written orders, 
regardless of success or failure in at- 
taining the day’s objectives, and re- 
gardless of what the enemy might be 
attempting, the following phrase is 
generally to be found: ‘‘The inten- 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief are 
unchanged.’’ 


Neither he, nor his army command- 
ers, would ever yield the initiative. 
Should the develop great 
strength and aggressiveness in one por- 
tion of the field, even though success 
might have serious results, the action 
was always to expedite, and (if re- 
serves were available) 
the attack elsewhere. 


enemy 


to strengthen 


Ovama opened neither of his main 
offensive battles in the direction he ex- 
pected to obtain a decision. In both he 
developed an attack of sufficient 
strength to appear serious on the op- 
posite flank and continued it until it 
was apparent that his opponent had 
committed many of his reserves. Then 
eame the decisive movement, a wide 
turning or a double envelopment, un- 
less he decided upon an intermediate 
stage consisting of a holding attack in 
the center with light, extended forces. 
Both at Liao Yang and Mukden a well 
planned counter-attack through the 
center would have separated the Jap- 
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anese forces and cut off supplies from 
at least one wing. 

Only rarely was the Japanese attack 
as strong as it seemed; the enemy, not 
unnaturally, could not credit the fact 
that, in the opening of a long engage- 
ment, their enemy would commit prac- 
tically all reserves to the line. They 
could not believe that Kuroki (at Liao 
Yang) isolated on the north of the 
Tait-zu, would extend four brigades 
over a ten-mile front in the endeavor to 
outflank and threaten the retreat of 
superior forces then vigorously coun- 
ter-attacking him in a direction where 
failure to hold would cut him off from 
hope of reinforcement. Almost invar- 
iably the Russians exaggerated the 
strength of the forces along the entire 
line, whereas the simplest staff work 
should have shown them the true con- 
dition. 

In the lesser battles the same strate- 
gic and tactical conception is to be ob- 
served. In only one of the engage- 
ments (Tashihchiao) was a frontal at- 
tack depended upon for a decision. In 
all others the frontal attack held at- 
tention while a large portion, if not 
the bulk, of the forees were sent on 
wide turning movements or (Motien- 
ling) a double envelopment. Even in 
the smaller affairs (see Chiao-Tou) this 
method was habitual. A counter-attack 
delivered from four to six hours after 
the first advance of the Japanese would 
frequently have found only a small 
foree in front and covering the line of 
communications. The remaining forces 
were generally scattered in small de- 
tachments with poor means of commu- 
nication and such supplies as could be 
packed over inferior trails. 

Another noteworthy characteristic 
was the night movement and attack, 
especially in terrain where artillery 


support could not be assured. 1), 
night attack, also, almost inva) ,)), 
followed failure of the day 
provided success at that point » 
sential to the plan. Oyama’s « 
orders frequently contain the dire:tiy, 
“*Such unit will endeavor to carr 
tonight.”” Had the Russians, .ftey 
repelling a day attack, assemble. 
disposed reserves to meet a nig)! 
tack they would have saved m: 
key point. And, in those cases where 
the night attack did not follow 
they utilized the reserves so assen 
for a determined advance the followin 
morning they would have foun: 
most invariably, only a shell in front 
that the bulk of the forces that | 
attacked the day before had been wit! 
drawn for use elsewhere. 

There is no doubt that this shel! 
would have fought bitterly. It is to be 
noted that, when the Japanese Infar 
try retired, they did so on a position 
that was marked to be held, that where 
the position occupied was really im 
portant they did not retire. One com 
pany held against a battalion at Moti 
enling, and near Chiao-Tou a singl 
company, fought against eight. and 
strengthened by the arrival of two 
more companies, fought for four and a 
half hours until relieved. A larger ex 
ample is that of the 12th Brigade and 
Guard Kobi Brigade at the Sha-Ho 
opposing the Ist and 3d Siberian 
Corps, reinforced by the cavalry of 
Rennenkampf and Samsonoff. But 
frequently the Russians had the force 
to overwhelm them—they lacked the 
staff to analyze their enemy’s compact 
methods. 

Considering the character of the ter- 
rain and the seareity of telephone 
communication, the liaison was r 
markable. It is astonishing to see how 
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gathered informa- 
events, and how quickly reac- 
tion in one portion of the line followed 
failure, or threatened reverse 


tly Oyama 


» another. Doubtless another war 
will find far more extensive use of 
electrical communieations, and it may 
well be that the Japanese cavalry will 
vail’ in prestige by those brilliant sur- 


prise actions we expect of that arm in 
open warfare. But we should not eriti- 
cize suceess, and the Japanese cavalry 
did their full share in the suecess of 
‘hese battles; incidentally its use tends 
to confirm the view that the Japanese 
are not tied down by prevailing ideas; 
that they prepare what they need and 
ise it as they deem most advisable. 
As noted they still have a considerable 
cavalry detachment with the division. 

lt has been frequently remarked 
that in no battle did the Japanese ex- 
ploit their suecess, that invariably the 
Russians made good their retirement, 
and that only at Mukden was the re- 
tirement seriously threatened : in brief, 
that the Japanese were capable of any 
exertion up to the time the full fruits 
{ victory were to be gathered, then 
failed of the final effort. Our princi- 
ple of the objeetive—the destruction 
of the enemy armed forees-—was not 
followed out. The Clausewitz doctrine 

that the army which inflicts the 
greatest losses really wins regardless 
of who holds the battlefield and pro- 
vided both are left intact to fight again 
—was equally discarded. The Jap- 
anese were satisfied with actual mas- 
tery of the battlefield. 

History may show a possible explan- 
ation of this. There is no recorded 
instance of a Japanese army losing a 
battle to a foreign enemy. Minor re- 
verses, yes, as witness the capture of 
Tsusima by the Koreans; the abandon- 


ment of a campaign, yes, as witness the 
many failures to hold Korea; yielding 
the fruits of victory, yes, as witness the 
retirement from Port Arthur and the 
Liao Tung after the Chino-Japanese 
war, on demand of the European pow- 
ers; but a pitched battle of opposing 
forces—never. Japanese troops have 
fled in panic, but it was in civil wars 
when their opponents were also Jap 
anese. 

This tradition of invincibility when 
facing a foreign foe may be the ex- 
planation of the failure of the Japan- 
ese to exploit their victories in the 
Russo-Japanese war. It would be a 
very unusual man who would risk be- 
ing the first soldier of his race to lose 
a battle to a foreign army. Only in 
some of the smaller engagements were 
the Russians decisively defeated; in 
most of the battles they retired from 
the field when there was still plenty of 
fight left in the men. If cornered, 
they might turn the tables; once they 
were definitely known to be retiring 
they were permitted to do so. 

In this record of unbroken victories 
there is an element of weakness as well 
as of strength. While it undoubtedly 
enhances the morale of all ranks, it 
may explain the grave risks taken and 
the heavy losses accepted, sometimes 
without justification, considering the 
benefits, in order to ensure the actual 
occupation of the disputed field, and 
it may explain, as intimated above, 
why the final effort was not made. 
The plea of exhaustion cannot be ac- 
cepted; all Japanese units had not 
made such efforts as that described for 
Matsunaga’s brigade at the Sha-Ho. 
There was some other reason. 

It may be that Oyama realized that 
he could not afford to lose a battle on 
account of the effect upon Japanese 
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prestige. Japan depended upon loans 


to finance the war. Continuous success 
meant continued confidence, while a 
reverse might tighten the purse strings 
of Europe. This might have been the 
reason for resting satisfied with the 
appearance of victory rather than risk- 
ing all to attain the reality; all well- 
knowing that no complete analysis 
could be made till after the war. The 
history of the Japanese move for peace, 
and the reasons that government took 
the initiative in seeking peace, tend to 
confirm this view. To have followed 
the the 
rather than to follow his own instincts 


directive from homeland, 
as a general, is not beyond what is 
known of Oyama’s character and that 
of his army commanders. 

To sum up: 

The Japanese Infantryman is an ar- 
dent fighter with preference for the 
bayonet. He is capable of prolonged 
exertion, of extremely long charges 
and he will not yield ground he is 
ordered to hold; 

The artillery is well trained and will 
take great risks to support the In- 
fantry ; 

The cavalry does not attempt the 
role we deem basic—its most valuable 
function is contact and liaison ; 

The organization is built to enable 
the maximum strength, all things con- 


of the Japanese 
sidered, to be developed in a 
of inferior communications ; 

Their leaders are skillful, 
ealm, and daring. Personal ar , 
seems lost in devotion to the eeyers) 
SUCCESS ; 

Night movement and night 
are habitual; 

There is a singular uniform 
maneuver, and of reaction in e 
suecess or failure; 

There is a tendency to complicated 
plans capable of disruption if 
nents combine’ energetic 
with skillful staff work; 

There is great determination in ad 
hering to a plan and thorough mutual 
confidence among leaders; 


Oppo- 


leadership 


They will not yield the initiative re 
gardless of danger at critical points; 

Small reserves and early commit 
ment of these is the rule; 

They will risk anything, will drive 
their men to the limit and accept any 
losses rather than yield a battlefield; 
but will take no chance of forcing a 
counter-attack once the 
nitely breaks off action and retires; 

They are careful and analytical stu 
dents of the doctrines, methods, organi- 
zation and equipment of others, but ac- 


enemy defi 


cept and use only those that seem best 
fitted to their own problems. 
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Re-Making Men 


Moaj. H. A. 


N a editorial, 


the Kansas City Star, 


recent 


an independent jour- 
nal widely read for 
its sane and thought- 
ful comments, spoke 
appreciatively of our 
Army as a construc- 
tive peace-time agen- 





ey as well as a war- 
time weapon. 

It appears that the editor on this oe- 
easion was inspired by General Har- 
board’s article of some months past in 
the Atlantic Monthly 


Finch, C. E. 


in summing up our peace-time value 
to the country. The administration of 
affairs in Panama and the Philippines 
is still to our eredit, to be sure, but the 
Army’s connection with the industrial 
development of the continental United 
States is now almost a closed chapter, 
except for the work of a limited num 
ber of engineer officers. Could not our 
Army find a larger role? 

Of course, there are those who insist 
that preparation for war is the Army’s 
one mission, and that any other fune 
tion during peace should be discour- 


aged beeause of its in- 





with the 


career. 


dealing 
Army as a 
The Army’s part in 


Instead of 
those who 


the construction and 
operation of the first 
railroads in this eoun- C. M. Tf. 
try, the building of encourage 


the Chesapeake and 


par physically to 
sent themselves 
C., why not 


terference with that 


trusting to mission. This state- 
are below ment sounds plaus- 
pre- ible enough until it is 

for the examined closely and 


then it is seen to be 
attendance? —_ unsound. 


Straight out-and- 





Ohio canal, the loea- 

tion of the Cumberland highway—ref- 
erences to these impressed the editor, 
as did the statements that the Army 
had had a ereditable hand in the ad- 
ministration of Cuba, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Panama, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, and that the Army engineers 
supervise the government’s river and 
harbor development work. 

All of which is most gratifying to 
an Army man. Men universally ap- 
preciate appreciation, and our Army 
is made up of men. But as the list of 
the Army’s peace-time credits is con- 
sidered one eannot help wishing that 
our defenders and admirers did not 


have to dwell so completely on the past 


out military pre- 
paredness is not popular with the citi- 
zens of the United States, and all the 
repining in the world will not alter 
that fact. 


is decidedly handicapped in carrying 


This being true, the Army 


out any program providing for the mil- 
itary training of our young men. If 
such training, as ordinarily imparted, 
is not to be tolerated by large num- 
bers, the solution is to change the way 
in which the training is given rather 
than to attempt to change the temper- 
ament of the men who are to receive it. 

Fortunately there are ways in which 
this ean be done, methods by which the 
Army may be popularized at the same 
time our citizens are being benefited 
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and our country being safeguarded 
all through the Army’s peace-time 
work. 

Give the Army the leadership in a 
conservative and not over-expanded 
program of educational and vocational 
training. That is one way to popular- 


regret the temporary discre: 
the educational and voeatio; 
adopted for the Army some thi 
ago, and they hope to see th 
revived along more conservati 
There is little good in a syst 


permits a soldier to seleet cou 





How the Army Makes Men 


This is a Picture of Two Men Taken on 
August 20, the Date of Their Enlistment 
in the Army 


ize the service. Instead of an hundred- 
odd courses in vocational training, in- 
cluding ukulele playing, such as was 
provided for under the recently aban- 
doned vocational program, it would 
have been better had the fervor of en- 
thusiasts been restrained and the sol- 
dier limited to fewer and more prac- 
tical subjects. There are many who 


This is a Picture of the Same Men Taken 
on December 15, Four Months After 
Their Enlistment in the Army 


which he has neither the tempe 
the native ability, nor the prepa! 
Another field waiting for Ar 
tivation is that of the physical u| 
ing of our young men. The unp! 
story of our physical unfitness 
vealed by the draft examinatio 
often been told and it lies wi! 
Army to help to make the nm 
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re vveditable to us as a nation. 

Nov need we enlist a large number of 
yfit in doing this rehabilitation work. 
The k. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. offer 
ample scope for our efforts. That this 
will be keenly watched by the 
country is eertain. Note this editorial 
from the New York Times dealing with 
a small experiment along this line con- 


a 


ducted by Army men last summer: 


L 
Work 


Official reports from Camp McClel- 
lan, Alabama, diselose that an experi- 
ment during the summer with a com- 
pany of 120 Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp students, selected for their 
physical unfitness for military service, 
turned them out at the end of three 
weeks as ‘‘eapable potential fighting 
men’. 

The report was submitted by Capt. 
\. W. Ednie, 29th Infantry, who com- 
manded the special training company 
at the camp composed of men who 
would otherwise have been rejected for 
the summer work. It recommends that 
similar companies be organized at all 
eamps next year and that additional 
men be thus ‘‘saved to the citizen 
army”’ 

In proof of the suecess of the exper- 
iment at Camp McClellan, it is added 
that not only was there a remarkable 
improvement in weight, chest expan- 
sion, height, mental alertness and en- 
thusiasm among the boys of the special 
company, but that in competition with 
four prize companies of the regular 
camp at the eonelusion of training the 
lormer physieal defectives won third 
honors. 

Speaking of the effort that has been 
ade in this company to develop self- 
respect, neatness, and grace of bearing, 
Captain Ednie said: ‘‘The candidates 
were expected to resent the segrega- 
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tion, but such was not the ease. The 
men entered into the program with 
zealous interest, showing an esprit de 
corps which rivalled that of any com- 
pany.’’ 

In selecting men for the special com- 
pany groups of boys with slight or- 
ganic defects or with indications of dis- 
ease were segregated temporarily at the 
hospital. In one case 36 youths suffer- 
ing from hookworm were returned to 
the company completely cured. 

One hookworm patient gained 23 
pounds in weight in three weeks. The 
gain in weight for the entire company 
of 120 during the camp period was 12 
pounds per man on the average. One .« 
man with a one-inch expansion when 
he arrived, completed the camp with a 
three-inch expansion. Another who 
weighed 98 pounds when he came, 
gained ten pounds in the first week. 

Instead of trusting to those who are 
below par physically to present them- 
selves for treatment, w hy not single out 
this feature of the C. M. T. C. program 
for advertising and have Army recruit- 
ing agencies instructed to encourage 
encampment attendance by such men? 
Now that the season for field training 
has again arrived, it would be well to 
consider this point for, as expressed by 
Doctor Frank Crane, the transforma- 
tion of the Army from a mere fighting 
machine for destruction into an or- 
ganization for construction ; into an or- 
ganization for the building up of good 
citizenship, would be the most signifi- 
eant achievement of the century. 

Would not such work be one of the 
best possible contributions toward real 
the eould 


preparedness that Army 


make? 
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The Infantry Rifle Team 


Lieut. Col. K. T. Smith, Infantry’ 





ex HE Army affords 
—-- many sports for those 
who love games and 
the outdoor life. A 
great many men enter 
the 


and many remain in 


military service 





it in order to lead a 
life in the open and 
to take advantage of 
the opportunity that 
is offered for athletics. 

The greatest of all strictly military 
sports is shooting and the most inter- 
esting of these is marksmanship. 

The success of the Infantry in bat- 
tle is assured the more when the men 
behind the bayonets can deliver an ac- 
curate and controlled fire upon the 
enemy. The soldier has more courage 
on the battlefield if he has confidence 
in his weapon and is skilled in its 
use. 

Many things go to make up what is 
ealled a good regiment, but it is as- 
sured that a regiment of Infantry that 
takes up shooting as its hobby will 
make an all-around good showing be- 
fore any inspector. 

Any able-bodied man can be taught 
to shoot accurately our high-powered 
Army rifle. It is a question of using 
the right method with the proper 
patience on the part of both the in- 
structor and the student. The great 
secret of shooting is to overcome flinch- 
ing. All our instruction in rifle prac- 
tice is intended to overcome this evil. 
Our splendid Training Regulation No. 
150-5, which follows the principles as 














taught by one of our foremost rifle ang 
pistol shots and best qualified instryp. 
tors, Col. A. J. MaeNab, is the hee 


text that has ever been written on thy 
subject. By following the teachings 
of the manual, the soldier is yp. 
consciously taught to fire without 


flinching, and in the end he becomes 
an excellent shot. 

For those who become further inter. 
ested the next step is to excel among 
their fellows and to demonstrate in 
competition the degree of excellence 
attained. One of the highest honors 
that can come to the soldier in peace 
time is to win a place on the national 
rifle team of his branch and to be a 
shooting member of that team in the 
national match. To attain that goal the 
soldier must first of all be a clean-cut 
man and soldier, an excellent rifieman, 
and one who by instinet observes the 
rules of fair play; in other words, he 
must be a true sportsman. No man de- 
serves a place on a national team who 
is selfish, unwilling to observe training 
rules or to make personal sacrifices 
for the best interests of the team. He 
must always be loyal to the captain of 
the team and his teammates. 
depends upon teamwork and the team 
which has developed this to the highest 
degree, together with an excellence in 
shooting and proper training methods 
should win. 

The art of shooting changes but little 
A great many old-timers are sti!! shoot 
ing strong, but the younger man with 
bettcr eyesight and who is_ proper!) 
‘‘seasoned,”’ is really the most depend 


Suecess 





* Captain of the 1925 Infantry Rifle Team. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL KIRWIN T. SMITH, INFANTRY 
CAPTAIN OF THE 1925 INFANTRY RIFLE TEAM 
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able and desirable for a shooting mem- that every officer and man o| 
ber of the national team. tire Infantry is behind us: our :\0) 
To have been ealled by our new’ will be a hundred per cent. 
Chief of Infantry to lead the Infantry going to be as one man, and 1 
team in 1925 has brought to me the make every sacrifice to develop a strong 
cesired goal of a lifetime. It will, in- and aggressive shooting team 0! goo 


deed, be a great honor to lead a team’ sportsmen for the Infantry’s t: 
of young Infantrymen in this import- 1925. We will stand ready 
ant work of the Army. We will feel our hats to the other team if it wins 


D 


There Is No Wingless Victory 


When patent medicine strategists say that defense 
needs nothing but the airplane and the king of 
poison gases they are talking nonsense, and it would 
be bad if responsible people paid any attention to 
them. These theories might wreck a country, but 
neglect of the air force might do the same thing. 
This country need not discard one arm to get an- 
other.~- The battleship admirals are right in pro- 
tecting their fleets from being blown up by a theory, 
but if the air service outbreak results in providing 
the planes needed, the promotion methods may be 
excused or forgotten. 

Congress can correct the air weakness by making 
the appropriations for the planes required by the 
Army and Navy estimates. The aircraft committee 
has been given the facts and that is what it was 
hoped the heat in the controversy would bring out. 

Chicago Tribune. 











Application of National Defense Act 
Col. E. J, Williams, /nfantry' 


: HE National Defense 

act, as passed in 1916 
and amended in 1920, 
was a natural out- 
come of a commend- 
able desire on the 
part of sound-think- 
ing and patriotic in- 
dividuals who real- 
ized the necessity for 








an effective protec- 
of our Nation. The principle 

therein enaeted into law, that of hav- 
iv defense consist principally of 
en soldiery, was 


world had never seen, to bring about 
such a crystalization of thought as to 
make possible the first military policy 
of the Nation to be put in the form of 
statute law. When passed, even its 
most ardent supporters did not claim 
perfection for it. There were many 
antagonistic ideas and interests to be 
reconciled ; the horrors of the war just 
passed were yet fresh in our minds. 
With these considerations in mind we 
are forced to the conclusion that it is 
a remarkable document. 

The principal things provided for 


by this act are: 





novel one, hav- 


a. A peace time 


been advoeated We have not yet ar-_ military establish 
no less an au- rived at a conclusion as to ment consisting of 
stv than the how minimum peace- 1A Regular 


nder and father time defense and prepara- 


Army, the strength 
of which was fixed at 


our eountry, tion for w ar-time 18,000 officers and 
President Washing- expansion is to be pro- 250.000 enlisted men 
1" . .. vwided for economically 2A National 

tor rhe principles . 


Guard, the strength 





enunciated by him 
re just as sound today as when he 
gave utteranee to them. <A defense 
mposed principally of a citizen sol- 
diery the individual members of which, 
while devoting a portion of their time 
to the business of preparing for the 
rotection of our rights and liberties, 
may be engaged also in trade and in- 
dustry, and henee valuable additions 
the cconomie life of the Nation, is 
not in the slightest degree inimical to 
our republican form of government 
and demoeratie institutions: quite the 


reverse, 


[t took a war, the like of which the 


of which was fixed 
at approximately 435,000 

3. The Reserves, which it was deter 
mined later should be organized into 
27 skeleton divisions and other corps, 
army and G. H. Q. skeleton organiza 
tions. 

b. Adjunets to the peace-time estab 
lishment consisting of 

1. The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

2. The Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps. 

Our familiarity with the missions of 
the components and adjuncts of the 
National Defense, as mentioned before, 
renders it unnecessary to here catalog 


_ Executive Officer, Militia Bureau, W. D. From an address delivered at the School 
of Instruetion for State Adjutants General, held in Washington, March 5-10, 1925. 
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them, or even to discuss them further the present expenses of the (ity 
than to say that they seem to be gen- Washington government, ap; 
erally understood and satisfactory. It mately $31,000,000, is more t} 
appears pertinent rather to treat of the entire National Gov: 
briefly of conditions which have devel- some years ago. 

oped as a result of our efforts to put 
into operation the requirements of the 
national defense. In doing so, I do 
not wish to lay claim to originality of 
the thoughts expressed, but am actu- 


roxX}. 
nh that 


nment 


One cannot contemplate, even easy 
ally, this state of affairs without being 
driven to the conclusion that those 0 
us who are immediately engaged in th, 
building up and maintenance of the 
ated by a desire to put into concrete National Defense must, in commo 
form some of the ideas gained through with all other agencies of the Govern 
the medium of many discussions with ment, contribute our mite to the redye 
others equally interested. tion of the tax burden which, if allowed 

The United States Government is en- to continue its upward trend, can lead 
gaged in a stupendous business, that to nothing short of discontent. bicker 
of maintaining its integrity and guar- ings, evasions, disorganization and ul 
anteeing to its citizens the privilege of timate revolution 
peacefully pursuing their vocations. If order. 
the Nation performs this function sat- 
isfactorily she must have a defense. 
But corollary to this fact is another: 
that this defense must be paid for by 
the Nation—its citizens. The de- 
mands on the taxpayer are staggering. 
While there is no intention here to dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of the pa- 
ternalistie tendencies of our National 
Government, thinking and observing 
men tell us that each time our Con- 
gress passes a new law having for its 
purpose the taking over of some func- 
tion of welfare heretofore exercised by 
the States or by the individuals there- 
of, there is a corresponding demand for 
money with which to meet the expenses : 
incident thereto. The administration We have never yet arrived at an in 
is now making a very strong effort to telligent and definite conelusion as to 
bring the governmental expenditures the minimum peace-time defense ac‘ 
for the present year within the three- ually necessary ; 
billion-dollar mark. There seems to be Nor as to the minimum peace-tim 
no hope but that national expenditures Preparation necessary for war-time 
will continue to climb, and this is also pansion ; 
true as regards expenditures by State, Nor as to how that minimum peace 
eounty and city governments. It may time defense and minimum peace-t!! 
be a startling fact, but it is true that preparation for war-time expansion 


against established 


Although, at first blush, it may not 
seem so, this has a very particular and 
important bearing on the subject w 
der discussion and it requires but lit 
tle retrospection to bring us to the con- 
clusion that we have not yet ap 
proached in a thoroughly business-lik: 
manner this question of providing fo 
a National Defense. We seem to have 
lost sight of the fact that every penn) 
we draw out of the Treasury for di 
fense must be replaced by the peopl 
including ourselves; that, as a matte! 
of fact, it is practically equivalent to 
taking money out of one pocket and 
placing it in another. 











e most economically provided 


te it as a fact and beyond the 
susceptibility of successful contradic- 
tion that today there is no common 
opinion between our national legisla- 
uly and the executive depart- 
concerned as to what should 
mstitute our entire defense or even 
my one of its components or adjuncts. 
We said by statute that we must have 
$35,000 National Guardsmen, and ever 
since we have been by one method or 


nother, in a haphazard and happy-go- 
lucky manner reducing it. We felt 
in 1920 that we should have a Regu- 
ar Army of 268,000, but it has shared 
n equal fate with the National Guard. 
We decided upon 27 Reserve divisions, 
and preseribed no limits for the R. O. 
l. C. or civilians to be trained in an- 
nual camps. Were the numbers men- 
tioned above based on sound reasons, 
and can you find out from anyone 
Were the 
requirements of economy given proper 
consideration ? 


what these reasons were? 


Indeed, were we at 
that time sufficiently removed from 
the period of the great struggle to 
enable us to ealmly survey our needs? 
Whatever the replies to these ques- 
tions, certain it is that our. views have 
changed to such an extent that the col- 
lective mind with reference to defense 
requirements is now in a very dis- 
turbed and chaotie condition. The 
National Guard itself has found it im- 
possible to comply with its portion of 
the task preseribed by the National 
Defense act, and the same is largely 
true, for one reason or another, of the 


other components. 


This very lack of crystallization of 
ie mind of the Nation as to its defense 
needs is itself the indirect cause of 
waste of publie funds. Each of the 


+} 
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components of the National Defense, 
as well as the adjuncts thereof, make 
singly their attacks against the watch 
dog of the publie Treasury, each urged 
on by patriotic and commendable mo- 
tives. These attacks are uncoordi 
nated and collectively they have little 
effect toward the gaining of the real 
goal other than to emphasize the ne 
cessity for some action looking to the 
formation of a more definite plan and 
an effective method of putting it into 
operation. 

The National Defense act, in addi 
tion to prescribing strengths, in some 
instances provides that the entire mili 
tary establishment must be organized 
into tactical units, brigades, divisions, 
ete. Congress now says we shall re 
duce the number of special troops nee 
essary for such organizations and 
there is what appears to be a growing 
sentiment among our national legisla- 
tors to the effect that we really need 
nothing but foot troops. The National 
Defense act assumes that we shall main- 
tain our first line organizations in con- 
dition for instant use in an emergency 
while many of those who actually con- 
trol the purse strings are of the opin- 
ion that these same units should be 
used merely as training cadres and 
that their organization for the busi- 
ness of control should be delayed un- 
til an emergency actually exists—in 
other words, go back to the practices 
of pre-World War days. The compo- 
nents of the National Defense have not 
reached the strength which is pre- 
scribed for them, but the administra- 
tion insists that they must shoulder 
their portion of the burden incident to 
the reduction of expenditures. The 
National Defense act promises the Na- 


tional Guardsman pay for a maximum 
number of drills each year, yet the 
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necessary funds are not forthcoming 
from the Treasury. The same thing is 
true with respect to money for the con- 
struction of camp utilities, procure- 
ment of equipment, and for other pur- 
poses. While the National Guard is 
very desirous of increasing its strength 
during the fiseal year of 1926 to a 
minimum strength of 200,000, the 
funds made available, it is estimated, 
will provide field training camp in- 
struction on a basis of actual average 
strength of approximately 190,000 and 
armory drill pay for a total average 
of about 176,000. I might also men- 
tion the growing feeling on the part of 
the Regular Army that its own chances 
for proper maintenance are being re- 
duced as the civilian components in- 
crease in strength; and other similar 
conditions, none of which tend to co- 
ordination of effort, team-play or effi- 
ciency of the whole. Even the Na- 
tional Defense act itself, as viewed at 
the present time, contains many con- 
tradictions and inecongruities. In fact, 
we have no program which has the 
backing of any considerable number. 

None of the adverse conditions re- 
ferred to are impracticable of correc- 
tion nor are they more difficult than 
might have been anticipated. It seems 
to me that the time when we should 
take another great step in advance, as 
concerns our national defense, has now 
arrived and I know of no organization 
which is better situated for the initia- 
tion of the action than the National 
Guard. 

Assuming that my conclusion is cor- 
rect, the question which logically pre- 
sents itself is as to the best method 
of bringing about the desired result. 
We may be assured that if desirable 
and lasting results are to be obtained 
there must be a concert of effort and 


this, in turn, must bring about ay 
unity of purpose, on the part of 4)! 
agencies concerned, to support what. 
ever is decided upon. Convinerd, as 
I am, that we cannot continue s 
fully unless we perfect our plans, I am 
going to suggest that this conferene 
take into consideration the advisihility 
of initiating measures to bring about » 
revision of the National Defense sect so 
that it will provide a plan of defense 
which our experience and more deliber 
ate judgment convinces us is sufficient 
and which the people of the United 
States can and will support. 

Such an effort might take tangibl 
shape in the form of a request to the 
Secretary of War that he convene in 
the City of Washington a committee 
of representatives from the Regular 
Army, National Guard, Officers’ Re 
serve Corps, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps Association for the purpose o 
making a thorough study of our na 
tional defense plan and of submitting 
a report thereon with recommendations 
as to what changes, if any, should be 
made. Such a committee should have 
authority to call before it for consulta- 
tion and diseussion experts in al! 
phases of military preparedness, and 
any other persons who might he 0! 
benefit in assisting it to arrive at defi- 
nite and intelligent conclusions. Its 
deliberations might extend over a pe- 
riod of many months and should be 
prolonged as much as necessary 10 
thoroughly study the question in a!! i's 
phases and to enable it to submit 4 
comprehensive report. On such a com- 
mittee the representation should not be 
less than five from each of the three 
components of the National Defense 
and one each from the C. M. T. ©. As- 
sociation and R. O. T. C., and it would 
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faci) tate work if the committee could 


he ruech larger in order to permit of 
its being divided into subcommittees 
for ‘he more detailed study of the va- 
rious subjeets. The recommendations 
contained in the report of such a com- 
mittee, if based on the necessities of 


the Nation and framed with due re- 
gard to economy, should receive the ap- 
proval of the Seeretary of War, the 
President and Congress of the United 
States, and with the combined back- 
ing of all the interests represented by 
the committee, there should not be the 
slightest trouble as to its future com- 
plete support by all agencies having 
io do with the development of a na- 
tional defense. Until we have such an 
unanimous support we may rest as- 
sured that our individual efforts will 
be uneoordinated, will delay complete 
development and will result in need- 
less waste of publie funds. The sue- 
cessful outeome of such an effort is not 
only possible, but easily so. Intelli- 
gent men earnestly desirous of accom- 
plishing such a worthy and important 
object, even if they do not arrive at 
the same conelusions as to details can 
effeet compromises which will have the 
cordial support of all. It is purely a 
matter of applying business methods 
to a business proposition. Both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
Federal government will weleome such 
an effort when once convinced that it 
is based on a real desire for economy 
and efficieney and hence, the good of 
the Nation. If the National Guard 
maximum program of 435,000 in peace- 
time is to be eurtailed the States would 
preler it done in the immediate future 
rather than four or five years hence 
when they will have much more diffi- 
culty in making readjustments. The 
years of experience since the World 
war has given us econerete ideas as to 





the possibilities, in peace time, of such 
component and adjunct of the national 
defense. In fact, everything points to 


the present as the opportune time. 


While I will not try to give a com- 
prehensive list of the many subjects 
which should be studied, some of them 
are: 


a. The peace-time strength and com- 
position of each component of the Na- 
tional Defense, and the organization of 
the whole into tactical organizations. 

b. The classes of units in each com- 
ponent which should be maintained in 
peace time, both in skeleton and com 
plete forms. 

c. The classes of units the organiza- 
tion of which may be deferred until an 
emergency is imminent or actually ex- 
ists. 

d. More definite plans for war-time 
expansion of peace-time units, includ- 
ing a thorough study of the arrange- 
ments which must be completed during 
peace time. 

e. The relationship of the compo- 
nents, each to the others, and methods 
of combining and developing them 
separately and collectively to the best 
advantage. 

f. The relationship of the R. O. T. 
C. and C. M. T. C. to each of the com- 
ponents and their more effective use in 
preparation for emergencies. 

g. The present provisions for repre- 
sentation of the components in the 
War Department, together with desir- 
able changes, if any. 

h. The National Defense act itself 
should be rewritten so as to incorporate 
the ideas of the committee and also to 
remove the contradictions and incon- 
gruities existing therein. 


The list could be considerably pro- 
longed and the above, with the various 
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subdivisions thereof which will suggest and I feel sure that when the ults 
themselves for study, are some of the are surveyed those of you wh 


principle ones. been instrumental in bringing they 
If this task is undertaken it should about will be proud of the pa: 
be pushed vigorously until completed, have taken. 


D 


C. M. T. C. 


The young men of America have always shown 
patriotic devotion to their country in time of stress. 
They have an opportunity today of preparation for 
service in time of peace. The Government has es- 
tablished the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
which are essentially schools of citizenship. They 
are conducted by the War Department, which alone 
has personnel sufficient to give the various types 
of training offered in them. They are administered by 
selected officers of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and the Reserve Corps, under a discipline 
well adapted to a plan of voluntary civilian training. 

These camps are essential in the plan of national 
security. They promote obedience to law and re- 
spect for the institutions of a well-ordered society. 
Young men are helped to physical health, mental 
vigor and moral excellence. Social understanding 
and democratic feeling are developed; love and rev- 
erence for the flag are the natural outcome of the 
training. Courtesy in act, sympathy in feeling, tol- 
erance in thought, are the ideals. 

Recognizing the great good which comes to Gov- 
ernment, and to people from the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, I hope that each year an increas- 
ing number of young men may take advantage of 
the opportunity which is offered them.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 








Ou 





Capt. C. C. 


——— LITTLE information 
is a wonderful thing”’ 
—the play on the 
words of a famous 
phrase should be par- 
doned — and to no 
other group does this 
apply more than to 
the thousands of Reg- 
ulars who move by 
rail, horse, motor and 
foot to the training centers every sum- 
mer, there to take under their wings 
many more thousands of civilians who 
during the hot sum- 








Summer Training in 1925 
Lowe, G. S. 


officers and 276,000 enlisted men and 
civilians or a total of 310,000 persons 
representing the National Guard, Or- 
ganized Reserves, C. M. T. C. and R. 
O. T. C. were trained by 4,705 officers 
and 64,710 enlisted men of the Regular 
Army. A comparison of the figures 
will show that each member of the 
Regular Army engaged in this work 
was potentially responsible for the 
training of four members of the other 
components ! 

But they were equal to the task. The 
report to the Chief of Staff on the tac- 
tieal and training in- 





mer months pursue 
the elusive bug of 
military lore. Give 
Captain Blank infor- 
mation and he will 
understand why his 
orders require him to 
leave Camp Delight 


shortened 


The training period is 
still too long. The 
duration of these en- 
campments 
so as to 
lighten the burden of 
the Regular service 


spections for 1924 by 
Brig. Gen. H. A. 
Drum, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, 
pays a high tribute to 
their work. To quote: 


must be 


I wish especially to 
oring to your favor- 





for Fort Sand-dune 
or Camp Rainy-weather about the 
time the polo-field and tennis court 
are in shape and the ‘‘rock’’ are be- 
ginning to bite in the cove just over 
the hill. 

As an officer of the Regular Army 
he is a member of the training faculty. 
Congress has preseribed the educa- 
tional funetions of the faculty, and has 
gauged the authorized size of the Army 
by the peace-time duties its members 
will be ealled upon to perform. True, 
the seope of the civilian training is 
enormous and the figures are surpris- 
ing, especially to one whose opportu- 
nity to obtain information is scant. 
During 1924, approximately 34,000 


ible consideration the 
faithful work of the. Regular Army, 
and the loyal support accorded to the 
training plans of the War Department 
by the Corps Area and Department 
commanders and the Chiefs of 
Branches, to whom, in a great meas- 
ure, the successful outcome of the 
training activities of the Army is due. 


General Drum’s report went on to 
state that ‘‘Each corps area should try 
out the holding of small camps at Reg- 
ular Army stations for the civilian 
components, using the personnel and 
resources of the regular garrisons.’’ It 
readily will be noted that the War De- 
partment is alive to the existing situ- 
ation and conditions and is endeavor- 
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ing in a constructive way to apply 
remedial treatment. 

Take for instance the Citizens’ Mii- 
itary Training Camps. With a policy 
of gradual expansion they have ad- 
vanced from 12 camps in 1921 to 38 
in 1925; from 10,000 enrollments to 
35,000. In some corps areas, posts 
and personnel are so located that regu- 
lar garrisons can be used and troop 
movements kept quite low. But in 
other corps areas the exodus com- 
menced in April and the foliage was 
beginning to take on a golden hue when 
the ‘‘boys came marching home.’’ This 
was the trying part. 

Realizing that the training season 
was too long, War Department instruc- 
tions in 1924 required that ‘‘the period 
of absence of Regular organizations 
from their permanent stations should 
be reduced to the minimum’’ and fol- 
lowing this the report on tactical and 
training inspections referred to above 
reiterated the injunction in a foreeful 
manner: ‘‘The training period is still 
too long. The duration of these en- 
campments must be shortened so as to 
lighten the burden of the Regular 
service.’’ 


In order to make practical applica- 
tion of this policy with a view to di- 
recting the benefit to where it was in- 
tended it has been recommended, 
among other methods, that periods of 
training for the several components be 
superimposed on each other as much as 
possible. After the schedule is thus 
arranged, one of the next steps is to 
give particular heed that any major ac- 
tivity common to two or more of the 
components be utilized in connection 
with the training of as many of these 
components as may be practicable. If, 
for example, there is to be a demon- 


stration during a C. M. T. C. of 4 yp. 
inforeed Infantry battalion in t)o at. 
tack, it should be scheduled to be held 
—and usually is—when the gr: atest 
number of trainees and of different 
components are present. Gen rally 
these demonstrations are staged by pro- 
visional units composed of the Regular 
Army troops, and granting that it is 
excellent training for them, two or 
more such features in addition to the 
daily routine training is a heavy and 
ofttimes thought to be a needless strain. 

Last year initial steps were taken to 
utilize more of the permanent garri- 
sons, and consequently the excellent 
facilities at Forts Ethan Allen and 
Dupont were impressed into the ©. M. 
T. C. system with favorable results. 
This year, the present development o' 
plans eall for 37 camp sites in the con- 
tinental United States and one in Porto 
Rico. This is an increase of 9 over 1924 
and indicates the effective measures 
taken by corps area commanders to 
decentralize the training activities. 

A new element has been incorporated 
in the program of training of the C. 
M. T. C. this year. The basic course 
training, which in the past altogether 
was that of the rifle company of Infan- 
try, has been developed to include field 
artillery and cavalry. At posts such as 
Fort Oglethorpe and Madison Bar- 
racks the basie course candidates wil! 
be trained in these new courses. A re- 
sult of this revision will be that the in- 
clination of the beginners in the prope! 
proportion will be directed to branches 
which have lacked sufficient applicants, 
due principally to a lack of knowledge 
of the functions of branches other than 
the Infantry. 

So it will be seen that every effort is 
being made to enable the Regular 
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forces to render their assistance under civilian esprit in the neighborhoods of 
the best possible cireumstances. The their stations. Bring the civilian to 
War Department is extremely favor- look upon it as his post. <A striking ex- 
able to the decentralized-camp idea. ample of popularizing a post and an 
However, each advance must be studied organization is that of Fort Eustis. 
in the light of economical administra- Within a few days after the corps 
tion: overhead, transportation of sup- area commander announced that it 
plies, animals and equipment, and fa- would be used for the first time for C. 
cilities for the accommodation of 100 M. T. C., the Virginia newspapers 
or more young men whose ages average featured the fact that the Regulars of 
slightly above 18 years. **Virginia’s Own’’ would conduet the 
The associate organization idea ‘@ning. 

adopted by one corps area in 1923 and There “allan ' general demand from 
prominent citizens and _ officials 
throughout the country for a C. M. T. 
C. in every State. Whether or not this 
happy situation can be attained is a 
question. Progress in this direction 
has been slow, as the demand has not 
emanated from the one most vitally 
coneerned, the candidate; he wants to 
travel, and the general inclination has 





strongly recommended and encouraged 
by the War Department in 1924 has 
been another real factor in alleviating 
the trials of the company commander. 
It has greatly reduced the instances 
where a command has been ‘‘all shot to 
pieces’? for a whole summer because 
the entire personnel had been distrib- 


uted around to form demonstration and pyeen to accede to his expressed desire 


But that day is past, and thousands of 
Officers ean do a great deal towards young Americans know that the bene- 
developing the use of permanent gar- fits of C. M. T. C. training are more 
risons, by ineuleating a spirit of local than merely a train ride. 


D 


Honor the Colors! 


In your hands and to your courage and fidelity, 
are now entrusted the honor of your country and 
the reputation of your corps. 

In time of peace so conduct yourselves that 
neither shall be sullied. In time of war, in the pres- 
ence of an enemy, remember that these Colors 
which are now presented to you, are far more precious 
than life itself. 

Follow wherever they may lead. Gather around 
them in the moments of peril, and rather than see 
yourselves deprived of them die like faithful sol- 
diers, beneath their cherished folds.—Col. EF. B. Alex- 


ander, in presenting the Colors to the 10th Infantry, 
1855. 


training units, 














Machiavelli— Tactician 
Lieut. Col. Fitzhugh Lee Minnigrode, U. S. A., Rei. 


Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Tho’ he gave his name to our old Nick. 
—Hudibras, Part III, Canto I. 





T is the lot of few men 
to bequeathe their 
names to a language. 
The names of Cap- 
tain Boycott, Lord 
Sandwich and a few 
others have found 
#4 their way into the 
English dictionaries 
and into every day 
use, but Niccolo Ma- 
chiavelli has given to a language not 
his own a number of words. Anti- 
quarians may debate whether or not 
our expression ‘‘Old Nick’’—meaning 
His Satanic Majesty—is traceable to 
Machiavelli, but no less an authority 
than Lord Macaulay makes the claim. 
We have also the very generally used 
words Machiavellian and Machiavelism 
and the less used word Machiavel, 
which according to the several authori- 








ties consulted, including Roget’s The- - 


saurus, declare the word Machiavel 
synonymous with trickster or sly fox. 

Lord Macaulay further states in an 
article which appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review nearly a hundred years 
ago: 


We doubt whether any name in liter- 
ary history be so generally odious as 
that of the man whose character and 
writings we now propose to consider. 
The terms in which he is generally de- 
seribed would seem to import that he 
was the Tempter, the Evil Principle, 
the discoverer of ambition and revenge, 
the original inventor of perjury, and 
that, before the publication of his fatal 
Prince, there had never been a hypo- 
crite, a tyrant, or a traitor, a simulated 
virtue, or a convenient crime. One 
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writer gravely assures us that Miri 
of Saxony learned all his fraudiley: 
policy from that execrable vo \ime 
Another remarks that since it was 
translated into Turkish, the Sw tans 
have been more addicted than formerly 
to the custom of strangling ‘hei 
brothers. Lord Lyttelton charges the 
poor Florentine with the manifold 
treasons of the house of Guise, and 
with the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Several authors have hinted that th 
Gunpowder Plot is to be primarily at. 
tributed to his doctrines. The Ch: 
of Rome has pronounced his work 
cursed things. 


But times have changed. Tod» 
name of Machiavelli is an honored 
name; not only in his native Florene 
and all Italy, but wherever thinkers 
and students gather throughou' 
world. 


For nearly three centuries following 
his death he was considered the 1 
unprincipled human being Europe had 
ever produced. His name was sy) 
mous with every cowardice and «1 
Even Nero held no such high ra 
among great criminals, for Nero was a 
fool and a criminal while Machiavelli 
was a philosopher and a criminal. 

Today he is considered not only a 
great writer, a man of the most power 
ful intellect, but a great patriot. And 
he was all of that with the emphasis 
upon the fact that he was a great pa 
triot. So much of the patriot was ¢! 
*‘execrable’’ man that he suffered tor- 
ture and martyrdom for his pa! riot 
principles. 

He dared put into cold type, in his 
famous book ‘‘The Prince,’’ the prac 
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tices and beliefs of a degenerate age. 
He .as condemned, not for his crimes 
but ‘or his frankness. His intense love 
of lus country ecountenanced any crime, 
no matter how hideous, that would 
benefit it. 

When Stephen Deeatur exclaims: 
“My eountry! May she always be 
right; but right or wrong, my coun- 
try!’ we applaud the noble sentiment. 
When Nieeolo Machiavelli says the 
same thing and puts it into practice we 
condemn him as an arch-fiend. 

To a soldier’s mind thiS man’s great- 
est achievement was not in the realm of 
diplomaey, although he was his coun- 
try 's representative upon many a dip- 
lomatie mission; not in the realm of 
literature, although his many writings 
include, beside the ‘‘Prinece,’’ history, 
dramas, poetry, all models of purity of 
language and often quoted in the Vo- 
cabulary of the Crusea; not as a states- 
man nor a strategist, though he was the 
cleverest of a clever age; but as a far- 
seeing soldier. 

That may seem a strange statement 
io make eoneerning a man whose idea 
of winning a fight was to give one hand 
in friendship and stab with the other, 
to smile pleasantly upon his enemies 
only to allay their suspicions; to kill 
not with the sword but by the surer 
means of cool and premeditated mur- 
der under cover. 

be all that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that Nieecolo Machiavelli above 
all other men was the father of all 
modern armies. He was the first to 
openly advoeate, in a licentious age, 
the prineiple that every man owed mil- 
itary service to the state whenever the 
state was in danger. He decried the 
custom of hiring hundreds and thou- 
sands of mereenaries for national de- 
fense. He claimed that the man who 


fought for love of country, though he 
might be physically much weaker than 
a hired professional, was a better sol- 
dier. He advocated the policy of no 
exemption, that noble and eommon, 
prince and peasant, alike owed a duty 
to their country in time of emergency ; 
that no hired substitute should be ae- 
cepted in lieu of the services of a rich 
man’s son. 
When Lord Byron wrote; for the 
benefit of his loved Greeks: 
Trust not for freedom to the Franks- 
They have a king who buys and 
sells ; 
In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells, 


he was only reiterating the advice that 
Machiavelli had drummed into Floren- 
tine ears three hundred years before. 
When Gen. Leonard Wood repeatedly 
urged that citizenship implied military 
service, if necessary, and started his 
famous training camps, he was follow- 
ing the advice and in the footsteps of 
the terrible and detestable Machiavelli 
who had advocated the same measures, 
and, what is more, put them into prac- 
tice in the face of tremendous oppo- 
sition. 

Not only did this ‘‘ unspeakable mon- 
ster’’ make his views prevail upon the 
vital question of the state’s right to de- 
mand of all her sons military service, 
but he delved deeply into the realm of 
tactics. In “‘I sette Libri dell ’Arte 
della Guerra’ (The seven books of the 
Art of War) he pronounced certain 
military doctrines that are a little short 
of being prophetic of the present day. 

Most of the ‘‘battles’’ fought be- 
tween the hired mercenaries of that 
day were jokes. These soldiers that 
sold their services to the highest bid- 
der boasted and swaggered and threat- 
ened. They did everything except 








really fight. Great numbers of these 


adventurers would engage in action 
and after hours of fake fighting a vie- 
tory would be proclaimed and _ there 
would be no casualties. 

Machiavelli, 


only 


that 
fighter, 


having decided 


a patriot was a_ real 
studied tacties in order to make these 
efficient 
One of the most far-reaching decisions 
that 


time, one of the 


untrained patriots fighters. 


and, at 
most revolution- 


that 
could 


ary, was 
Infantry 
whip eavalry. 


Man for man 


armed as they 
then were with 
swords and 


pikes and 
spears or lances 

he not only 
declared an In- 
fantryman a su- 
perior asset to a 
cavalryman, but 
he was infinitely 
less trouble and 


less expensive. 


Horsemen were 
considered the thing in battle and 
Machiavelli was all but laughed to 


seorn mounted 
man could not ride down and overcome 
a foot-soldier. But Machiavelli had 


studied the question and tried experi- 


for declaring that a 


ments. Gradually the fact became 
known, for he had diagnosed thor- 


oughly. This was the beginning of the 
passing of cavalry. 

Machiavelli did not foresee the won- 
derful development that would come in 
the artillery. In fact he gave but seant 
heed to the discovery of gunpowder. 


The artillery of the time was, to some 


Ma ch ia ve l li 





Machiavelli’s Sarcophagus in Florence 


Tactician 


extent, effective against cities b 

taily ineffective against troops in th 
field. Against this he advoeate. 

assembling of troops in armed cam) 
rather than in cities or fortified plac 
It has taken almost four hundred \ cars 
for the nations of the earth to accept 
this Today, 
know that a walled city, 


however, w 
rock uilt 


fortress or even the late concrete ‘*); 


doctrine. 


boxes”’ ar: 
obsolete in 
face of mod 
artillery 
bombing planes 
as is the Mac 
donian phalanx 
Even in that r 
mote day whe 
artillery was 
its i nfane\ 
Machiavelli saw 
far into the fu 


ture. 
* * * * 
This st range 


character has at 
last come into 
his own. No 
more do we heat 
the terrible ad 
jectives and odious names applied to 
him. Today he is called great, pro 
learned, 
tured and sagacious. 


found, wise, patriotic, cul 
But his own countrymen were not 
the first to recognize and appreciat 


his greatness. Lord Cowper, an em 


ment Englishman, raised a large su! 
scription and used his influence to ha\ 
a memorial erected in Florence to th 
man who, though rated the most atr 
cious criminal of his age, was in realit) 
one of the most distinguished scholars 
of any age. 


In such notable company as D 
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to. (alileo, Miehael Angelo and a host of Poet, statesman, historian, diplomat 
the other immortals, stands a glorious .,4q last, but by no means least, a sol- 
50 monument to Niccolo Machiavelli in the dier who saw rn of the future, the 
mps sacred walls of the Church of Santa , 

C€S Croce in Florence, in the Westminster Armageddon that is to come and the 
“ars Abbey of Italy. near-Armageddon that has just passed. 
ept 

Wwe 

uilt D 

pill 

Pa A British Viewpoint 

lern The United States gave up a great deal under the 

nd Washington treaty; more, indeed, than perhaps she 

ines fully realized in the desire to carry the conference 

ACe- to a successful issue. Her abrogation of the right to 

UnX, develop Guam or the Philippines into modern naval 

re- bases meant incurring a serious disability. These 

hen are two essential strategical points in any conflict 
; in in the Pacific. Japan, on the other hand, gained 

cy, all that she wanted and probably rather more than 

saw she expected at the Washington conference. 

fu- Through sheer bland insistence she carried her point 

about being allowed to retain the new 33,000-ton 

dreadnought Mitsu. She likewise brought about 

nge the prohibition of any extension of Hong Kong. 
sat The result is that, unless and until the Singapore 
into scheme materializes, no other power but herself will 

No 


have a first-class battleship base in the Pacific. 

There are very good reasons, therefore, why the 
Washington conference should not be regarded in 
the United States as an undisguised blessing. But 
why this persistent effort to throw the odium for 
this unsatisfactory condition of things upon Great 
Britain? There is absolutely no legitimate reason 
for rivalry between the navies of the two countries. 
The imperative need of sea power to the British 
Empire is self-evident. The necessity for naval 
strength on a corresponding scale on the part of the 
United States cannot possibly be clear, since it does 
not exist. A great, self-contained nation, with a 
few minor dependencies, cannot justify a parallel 
with an insular country in the perpetual normal 
state of being within a few weeks of starvation and 
a world-encireling chain of dominions.—Army and 
Navy Gazette. 





Pistol Training 
Capt. H. V. Dexter, Infantry ( Tanks) 





HE pistol oceupies a 
relatively low place 
among the various 
arts and sciences that 
go to make up the 
military profession. 
This is wholly reason- 
able. In the Infan- 
try, those armed with 
the pistol still have 
much of their inter- 

est and training centered in the rifle, 

machine gun, or howitzer. Such time 
as may be properly alloted to marks- 
manship instruction 
must go largely to 
these more important 
weapons. The place 
that the pistol oeeu- 


proven its value. However, it see: 
leave something more to be desire: 
the pistol rnge. Since the modern 
tem of instruction consists main}: 
so presenting a subject that the hee 
ner cannot go wrong at the start, we 
will look for these difficulties and {) 
to remove them. 
The big difference between the ritle 
and the pistol is in the ability to hol: 
With the rifle we have the sling, bw! 
elbows on the ground, the shoulde 


















and for the first stages of instruc! 
the sand bag. After a few hours’ posi 
tion drill the average 
soldier can his 
sights where he 
wants them and hold 
them there for a rea- 





There are hazards “ 
on the pistol range 
that are not evident 
on the rifle range. 


pies in warfare does 
not entitle it to much, 
but we should give it 
the best we can. 


mental, 


These are mostly 
but never- 
theless are obstacles 







sonable length 
time, and without un 
due effort. He can 
then concentrate on 





Some very remark- 
able pistol qualification percentages 
have been reported of late. However, 
in the service in general, the pistol will 
never attain the excellence of the rifle 
for two reasons: first, the time devoted 
to its instruction will be limited, due 
to its secondary nature; and second, 
the personal factor is so much greater. 
The second could be greatly reduced 
by correcting the first, but it is diffieult 
to see how, with due regard to the 
amount of other necessary military in- 
struction, the pistol can ever be given 
more than a week a year, if that much. 

Our present system for pistol train- 
ing is a faithful reproduction of the 
rifle system. The rifle system has 
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his trigger 
without worry concerning his laying 
His piece is steady and clamped in 
position, and any body trembling is 
lost in the vice-like tension of the sling 

The pistol man has only one point of 
support, and that at some distance 
from his body. Every tremor 0! |i!s 
arm, every breath of wind, every heart 
throb seems to be conveyed to the piece 
and magnified in the sights. Few 
ean hold a pistol steady on the bull's 
eye at fifteen yards. Even after more 
training than the average man wil! eet 
he cannot hold consistently at twen') 
five—and who can hold at fifty’ (» 
the range with a loaded rifle the |! 
of us develop a trembling that fills |! 


squt eZe 


men 
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: with rage and hopelessness. It 
ways worst when going up for 
rd. Who has not experienced it? 
it nervousness, buck fever, anx- 
or desire, the naming of it will 
emove it. The experts then come 
and say: ‘‘This has no effect on 
Hold as best you ean, and 
They will be 
good.’ Very true. We have proved 
it. It does not affect the shot, but it 
does affeet the shooter. 
The reeruit eomes out for his first 
instruction. He is given a thorough 
course in sighting and aiming. For 
this we have elaborate equipment: 
sighting bars, rests, triangle apparatus, 
ete. The instruction is good because it 
is standardized and easy to give. The 
minute errors in sighting are 
sought, found, emphasized, and cor- 
rected, It is the first instruction, often 
the best instruetion, and so takes a 
deeper root in the mind of the begin- 
ner. He is taught that there are only 
two kinds of sights: a ecorreet sight 
and an ineorrect sight. That a correct 
sight must be just so, and if not it is 
incorrect. He is taught that he can- 
not hope to hit the bull, to make good 
scores, unless he ean take a correct aim. 
He sees this, understands, and is con- 
vineed. 


he shot. 
squeeze them in. 



























most 


He is then instructed in the proper 
positions, the trigger squeeze, and the 
rapid-fire exercises. The theory of all 
these is explained to him, and the trig- 
zer squeeze is particularly emphasized. 
lle is now ready for the range. 

The first thing he learns upon ar- 
riving at the firing point is that he 
cannot keep his sights on the bull at 
all. It is hopping around like a drop 
o! water on a hot stove. Now he’s on: 
now he’s off. The harder he tries the 
worse it is. He comes down and tries 


co 
. _ JL 


it again—same or worse. The sights 
are on and before he can start his 
squeeze they are off again. About this 
time the sergeant comes up. ‘‘Get it 
on—then squeeze,’’ he says. Reeruit 
tries again, and conscien- 
tiously. Finally he ealls the sergeant 
and explains his trouble. Sergeant 
says: “‘Oh, that’s all right. Hold as 
close as you can and then squeeze. 
if the sights aren’t right, squeeze it 
anyway. It’ll be a good shot.’’ The 
lieutenant comes along and confirms 
the sergeant. He is very encouraging. 
It is not necessary at all, it seems, that 
the aim be correct. Just hold 
near as possible, then squeeze. 
Now Mr. Recruit has been following 
the instructions very carefully. He is 
deeply interested. He has always 
wanted to be a good pistol shot. As a 
kid he played Buffalo Bill and Dead 
Eye Dick. And he wants a badge to 
wear on his chest to show Sally when 
he goes home. He has understood the 
instructions so far. The bullet went 
where the sights pointed. The sights 
must point at the bull if you want to 
hit the bull. But he can’t hold the 
sights on the bull. He can get them on 
for an instant, but before he can 
squeeze they are off again. Now they 
say that the shot will be good even if 
the sights are not on the bull; that 
a correct aim is not necessary. Well 
then, why all that talk yesterday about 
correct and incorrect sights?’ Why so 
much pains with the triangles that 
never were good enough to suit them? 
Evrit a certain amount of respect for 
the lieutenant, the sergeant, and the in- 
struction in general. Also that belief 
that lies in each of us that we are born 
shots and need only an opportunity to 
show it, is dying, and with it dies en- 
thusiasm and self-confidence. 


honestly 


it as 
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Let us follow his thoughts: ‘‘The 
bullet goes where the sights point. If 
I squeeze it the chances are five to one 
it will be a four or a three, because 
most of the time it seems to be pointing 
at the outside edges of the target. I 
guess the sergeant and the lieutenant 
do not know how badly my hand trem- 
bles, but I am a lot worse than the 
others. Maybe the others only tremble 
out as far as the eight or seven ring. 
I have good nerves. I won’t flinch. 
The next time the sights are on the 
bull I’ll fire before they get off again.’’ 
He does. The hard part is that it will 
probably be a fair shot. After that 
when he gets good shots they only con- 
firm his ‘‘dope,’’ and the poor shots 
convinee him that he didn’t pull quite 
quick enough. His score is rotten. 

Leaving the firing line he soon finds 
out that Smith and Jones and Brown 
and Black have seores as bad as his, 
and soon he is loudly proclaiming, (to 
hide his disappointment): ‘‘I can’t 
shoot this thing. I smoke too many 
cigarettes.”’ 

And the company qualification per- 
centage is low. There are some letters 
to write. 

Our marksmanship system of instrue- 
tion is good. It is producing better 
shots and more good shots than ever 
before. It has proved its value with 
the rifle. But there appear to be some 
hazards on the pistol range that are 
not evident on the rifle range. These 
hazards are mostly mental, but never- 
theless they are true obstacles to high 
qualification. They are founded on the 
fact that the bull of the pistol target 
is too small for the average man to hold 
on consistently. The trouble, of course, 
is not so much the size of the bull as 
the difficulty in holding. But why 
teach a man that the sights must be 


just so, when we know that he ¢::no} 
possibly hold them so? Why encour 
age him in training to aim at a |ylJ, 
encourage him to want to hit the }yll. 
and then on the range tell him to shoot 
whether he is on the bull or jot? 
These inconsistencies of theory and 
fact do much to lower the prestige of 
the instruction. 

Trigger squeeze is the secret of pis- 
tol shooting. There are two enemies 
to the trigger squeeze: the flinch 
caused by conscious or unconscious re- 
action against the noise and shock o/ 
discharge; and the jerk, caused by a 
desire to get the shot off while the 
sights are properly aligned and before 
they wabble off. <A correct trigger 
squeeze corrects for both of these. This 
can be understood by most men. The 
flinch is common to both the rifle and 
pistol, and it is a matter of opinion as 
to which it effects the most. The rifle 
kicks painfully at times and the pistol 
does not, but there is something about 
the discharge of the pistol that encour- 
ages the flinch. The jerk, however, is 
the worst enemy of the pistol. The 
average man can hold the rifle steady 
on the bull and thus has not the incen- 
tive to jerk. Almost no one can hold 
the pistol on the bull long enough for 
a normal squeeze, and therefore the in 
centive to jerk before it wabbles off is 
overpowering. Given the average man 
with his trembling, unsteady hand, a 
bull on which he cannot hold but wants 
to hit and you have given him every 
practical incentive to jerk or snap 
shoot. All this in spite of the most 
practical and convincing instruction 
regarding the trigger squeeze. 

In providing a solution to the prob- 
lem the following is offered as a simple 
method of assisting the man by remov- 
ing the incentive to snap shoot during 

































Pistol 
habit forming period of his first 
All that ean be said for it is 
it is simple, and that I have tried 


the 
fi 

that 
it. and it works. 
emphasizing trigger squeeze and not 





































Briefly, it consists of 
aim. and in removing any incentive to 
snap shoot by starting the man off on a 
target on which he can hold without 
difficulty. 

Instruction practice follows closely 
the prescribed methods, except that the 
sighting and aiming instruction con- 
sists of showing a man a sighting bar 
with the sights properly aligned, and 
stating that this is what should be tried 
for. No mention is made of ‘‘correct”’ 
and ‘‘ineorrect’’ sights, and no tri- 
angle work is done. 

During the entire training no men- 
tion was made of a bull’s eye. If it had 
to be mentioned it was called an ‘‘aim- 
ing mark.’’ It was there as a mark to 
show the center of the target. There 
was no inducement given to hit the bull 
at any time. Such remarks, even after 
firing was well under way, as ‘‘It’s a 
bull,’’ or ‘‘You almost got a bull,” 
were prohibited. It took a lot of pains, 
but it eliminated that desire to ‘‘hit 
the bull’’ that is responsible for more 
poor shots than any other thing. 
During all firing the regulations re- 
garding eoaches, ete., were carefully 
observed, and dummies were used con- 
tinuously. 

For the first firing a line of targets 
was set up with a page from a Satur- 
day Evening Post pasted each 
frame. The beginners formed at 10 
yards and fired to hit the page. Now a 
Saturday Evening Post page at ten 
yards is a pretty big target. It takes 


on 


All 
And 
They did it because there 


and to hold inside its limits. 
‘hey had to do was hit the page. 
they did. 
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no effort for even the most trembling’ 
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was no tantalizing bull jumping 
around on their sights to worry them 
and tease them and destroy their con- 
fidence. Every one could hold within 
the area, and forgetting the aim could 
the squeeze. 
And the first clip established the habit 
of trigger squeeze. 

We moved back to fifteen yards and 


The re- 
We changed to a 


concentrate on trigger 


fired again at the same target. 
sults were excellent. 

Literary Digest page. Now a Literary 
Digest page looms up pretty big at fif- 
It’s hard 
It takes no effort to stay 
And yet a man who keeps his shots 


teen yards. Try it yourself. 
to get out of. 
in. 
within that relative area will not only 
qualify with ease, but will very prob- 
ably make expert. It sounds unbeliev 
able. We were shotting for groups and 
Being able to hold with- 


in the area there was no incentive to 


we got them. 
snap shoot. The trigger squeeze was 
becoming a habit. Practically every 
man could consistently keep his whole 
group within the page. I 
many a man in other years fire at the 


have seen 


bull at fifteen yards and miss the en- 
tire target. 

Next, pages were selected with a pie- 
ture near the center. These pictures 
were too small to even suggest their use 
as a mark for anything else than in 
assisting the man in his aim. He was 
not asked to hit the mark. 


asked to hold his sights on the mark. 


He was not 


He was told that the mark was there 
to indicate the center of the page so 
that he could more easily keep his 
sights near the center. Thus they were 
being prepared for the bull’s-eye tar- 
get without developing the danger of 
shooting for the bull and its natural 
Bull’s 
eyes would now be a help to them and 
not a hindrance. 


consequence, snap shooting. 
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The remainder of the training was 
much the same as that prescribed. In 
all instruction firing at the ‘‘L’’ target 
the scores were recorded in the manner 
of rapid-fire scores, except that they 
were scored backwards and relative 
standings published according to the 
value of the score as read as a number. 
Thus the premium was placed on the 
low shot and not the good shots, and 
consistent steady shooting always beat 
lucky strings. It also avoided the ‘‘hit 
the bull’’ attitude. I believe it helped 
establish the value of the shot groups. 

The scores of even the experienced 
and skilled shots were improved, as a 
matter of experiment, by the following 
devices. At fifteen yards, both slow and 
rapid, the standard five-inch bull was 
used At twenty-five yards we pasted a 
complete square of black pasters over 
the bull, thus giving a much larger 
aiming mark. At fifty yards a white 
square of pasters was placed over the 
bull thus obliterating the aiming mark, 
and aimed for the center of the target. 
This was not as difficult as might be 
supposed beeause the target at that dis- 
tanee lay well within a restricted field 
of vision and the converging lines of 
scoring space figures and the larger 
concentric circles made it easy to lo- 
eate the approximate center. In both 
eases the experienced shots improved 
their scores, and commented upon the 
relief in not having a small tantalizing 
bull taunting them with a ‘‘now you 
have me; now you haven’t.’’ 

An effort was made to eliminate the 
prolonged aim. It seems that many 


D 


men like to aim at the bull a long 
before they even begin the squ 
This may be all right for the so-c. 
*‘nuts,’’ but it is a dangerous prac! ic 
for the ordinary man. It results | 
tired arms and strained eyes 
nerves. It soon degenerates into 
ries of very slight jerks each time ‘\e 
sights catch until finally one goes off. 
Its greatest danger for the beginner 
lies in the fact that it again emphasizes 
the aim and the desire to hit the bull, 
and breeds a hesitation to fire at an) 
time when the sights are not exactly ov 
the bull. It thus makes the aim and 1011 
the squeeze the dominating factor, ai! 
its logical result is snap shooting. Such) 
a man, even when successful at slow 
fire, usually pays for it at quick ani 
rapid fire. From three to five seconds 
from the time the extension is complete 
to the time the shot is fired is best for 
most men. 
Instill into the men a desire to hi! 
the bull, give them a bull that the) 
ean’t hold on, and all the 
squeeze talk in the world fails to stop 
them from snap shooting. The aim 
must be subordinate to the squeeze. 
Did you ever as a ‘‘kid’’ hold a fire- 
eracker in the tips of your fingers, light 
it, turn your head, and wait for it to 
go off? That is the principle of pistol 
shooting. Point your gun toward the 
target, begin a normal trigger squeeze, 
and while squeezing keep the sights s 
near the bull as possible until it goes 
off. It will be a good shot and you 
will qualify high. 
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es ee Doughboy is the 
Army’s, the Nation’s 
F { fighting man. But he 
does all kinds of work 
besides. As a rule, in 
peace as well as war, 
he does construction 
work ‘‘under engi- 
neer  supervision’’. 
That is to say the en- 
gineers plan and di- 
ect the work and the doughboys wield 
he tools. 

The Infantry School Recreation Cen- 
ter Project of which Doughboy Sta- 
dium is the eenter-piece, so to speak, is 
an exeeption to the foregoing rule. It 
is in faet unique in all respects, for 
this big projeet was conceived, promo- 
ted and finaneed, and is being con- 
structed by the Infantry, ‘‘on its own 
hook’’. Adviee, cooperation, yes and 
real financial assistance have been re- 
ceived from sister services. But the big 
project is an Infantry project. Infan- 
try organizations have furnished the 
bulk of the funds, Infantry officers 
have planned it all, Infantry soldiers 
are doing all of the work, supervised by 
Infantry officers. 

Never before in the history of the 
\rmy has the Infantry or any other 
branch undertaken on its own initia- 
tive any such task as this, nor has any 
other post in the Army, save only the 
i Academy at West Point, a 
lant comparable to that which is now 
ipidly appearing at Fort Benning. 
How much this project will eventu- 
'y inelude eannot yet be foreseen. The 
rks at present contemplated include 
‘ie stadium, one end of which will be 
used by a large, reinforced concrete 
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building to be used as a post exchange, 
a baseball stadium (Gowdy Field), an 
officers’ club, an enlisted men’s club, a 
theater and an amphitheater for basket 
ball, boxing and wrestling as well as 
tennis courts, polo and lacrosse fields. 

When the Infantry plan for this big 
project had taken form it was submit- 
ted to the War Department for ap- 
proval and permission to proceed. On 
March 10, 1924, the Secretary of War 
gave his approval to the general plan, 
and the way was cleared to ‘ 
on’’, 

On May 12, 1924, Brig. Gen. B. H. 
Wells and Col. (now Brig. Gen.) A. W. 
Bjornstad, armed respectively with a 
pick and shovel, formally broke the 
ground for the foundations of the new 
stadium. Ten days later, on May 22, 
General Pershing, on a visit to the post, 
heartily commended the project, start- 
ed the concrete mixer, and poured the 
first bucket of concrete into the foun- 
dations. 


carry 


Getting under way with green men, 
every one of whom had to be taught 
his work, was a slow process. But it 
was undertaken with enthusiasm and 
patience by officers and men. It was 
not until September 16 that the intri- 
cate formwork for the first hundred 
feet of the south stand of the stadium 
was in place, with its steel reinforcing, 
ready to receive concrete—or at least 
so we hoped. 


POURING THE FIRST CONCRETE 
That 16th of September, 1924, was a 
red letter day at the Infantry School, 
but an anxious day for the officers on 
the project from the commandant and 
assistant commandant down to the field 
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New York Giants 


and the 
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engineer and his assistants. Every- 
thing had been lined and leveled and 
hraeed and eleared of trash and in- 
spected. All materials and plant were 
issembled, every precaution to be 
thought of had been taken. But none of 
the offieers had ever before faced the 
responsibility for so large a task—the 
placing of a hundred and fifty eubiec 
yards of intricately molded conerete in 
a single continuous operation. A hun- 
dred things might happen to go wrong. 

In the gray of the early morning a 
large detail of enthusiastie and hope- 
ful doughboys was assembled on the 
job. The concrete mixer began to turn, 
fed by a line of wheelbarrows bringing 
up sand and gravel. A big railroad 
erane with a 50-foot boom, moving on 
a track in rear of the stand, dumped 
the first bueket of conerete in the su- 
perstructure through the metal troughs 
or chutes. 

All day the work continued without 
a hiteh. At dark the big 300-candle 
power electric lights which had been 
erected were turned on. And a little 
later the first accident occurred. The 
conerete mixer, the heart of the plant, 
broke down and was useless. Work 
could not be suspended, for the section 
of stand must be a monolith, a single 
great piece without a joint, and an 
hour’s cessation in pouring would have 
ruined it. This had been foreseen. 
The little emergency mixer was rushed 
onto the job, work continued without 
the fatal delay, and at 10.30 p. m., the 
last of the concrete was placed, and a 
tired but happy crowd of doughboys 
went to bed. All but the finishers, the 
men smoothing and troweling the ex- 
posed surfaces. They worked until 
daylight of September 17, and the offi- 
cers in charge stayed to the end. The 
first section of the stadium had turned 
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in 24 hours from flimsy wood to solid 
and permanent concrete. 

Heartened by the success of the first 
operation, and with the experience al- 
ready gained, the construction force in- 
ereased their speed, and on October 17, 
a month later, the second hundred feet, 
separated from the first by an ‘‘ex- 
pansion joint,’’ which opens and closes 
with changes of temperature, was 
ready to be poured. Flushed with 
their former victory the doughboys as- 
sembled for this task with that con- 
sciousness of their ability to defeat the 
enemy, which is more than half of the 
battle. The mixer began to turn at 6.00 
a. m. and at 5.00 p. m. the last of the 
conerete was placed. The finishers 
were in bed by taps. The regulars 
were on the job this time—no amateurs 
or novices allowed. 

An occasion of great interest was the 
removal of some of the form work, ex 
posing the finished surfaces of the new 
concrete. It was found smooth and 
solid, satisfactory in both appearance 
and strength. 

Three weeks later, on November 7, 
the third 100-foot section of the south 
stand was poured. Concrete was all in 
place by 3.30 p. m. and finishing ecom- 
pleted by tattoo. 


GOWDY FIELD STANDS RUSHED 


Meantime the baseball season, which 
starts early in the south, was coming 
on, and work on the baseball stand of 
Gowdy Field was rushed. The central 
of the three sections of the stand was 
poured and finished between 6.00 a. 
m. and 8.00 p. m., December 12. 

The fourth and last section of the 
south stand of Doughboy Stadium was 
poured only a week later, on Decem- 
ber 19, and again the reeord was 
broken, this section was finished be- 
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tween 6.00 a. m. and 8.00 p. m. It 
marked the completion of the south 
stand or half of Doughboy Stadium, 
excepting the wood seats for the spec- 
tators. 

And now the Christmas holidays, a 
spell of rainy weather and the great 
flood intervened to cause a month’s de- 
lay. But on February 6 the second 
section of Gowdy Field was poured 
and a few weeks later the third and 
last section of Gowdy Field was com- 
pleted. 

Meantime the plans for the post ex- 
change building, requiring much study 
and labor, are nearing completion, and 
a portion of the forming has been 
erected. Forms for the first section of 
the north stand are ready for erection 
and steel for the post exchange and 
north stand is on hand. 

Architectural studies for the officers’ 
club are under way, it being the in- 
tention to produce a building which 
shall be architecturally beautiful and 
inspiring as well as serving the needs 
for this institution. 

OTHER DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


The foregoing are the larger features 
of the big project, up to date, but by 
no means does this include all that has 
been accomplished in the way of ef- 
forts toward producing the wonderful 
Recreation Center. 

There was a vast amount of grading, 
drainage, fertilizing and sodding neces- 
sary to put the playing fields into con- 
dition. The football field was literally 
eovered with ancient shacks left over 
from the war, all of them teeming with 
activities of various sorts. All of these 
have been moved elsewhere. The ‘‘per- 
ambulating finance office,’’ today here, 
tomorrow elsewhere, will long be re- 
membered at Fort Benning. The un- 
der side of the south stand has been 
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prepared for the use of the p 
change, formerly occupying the 
on the football field, and these ; 
ties were moved into the stadi 
January, 1925. Included in this 
was over 11,000 square feet of em 
flooring. 

For the football season of 1924 
‘‘stadium erew’’ erected field s: 
with a total seating capacity of 3 
Thousands of feet of cyclone 
around various fields 
erected, and thousands of feet of 
ter mains, standard gauge track for |\y 
railroad erane, ete. A cinder run 
track has been installed on each 
of the football field. 

The experimental department 
tinually feels the way in advanc 
the construction gangs, devising 
testing new methods designed to 
prove the quality and decrease 
cost of all items of the project. |} 
eareful study the formwork has «: 
oped from erude apprentice wor! 
what a contractor of national reput 
tion characterized as the most scientifi 
forming he had ever seen on a jo! 
this class. At the same time the 
has steadily decreased. A 
study and detailed experiments | 
made to produce a cheap and subst 
tial box-seat for the stadium, whic! 
sulted in a far better seat at about | 
the cost of that first contemplated 
Friendly suggestions from interes‘ 
visitors are studied and develo; 
The ‘‘council of war’’ has been n 
helpful in solving the thousands | 
problems, big ones and little ones, | 
are constantly arising. 


have 


care 


The supply of gravel, the prince 
building material used, is a stor) 
itself. The quartermaster, labo: 
under difficulties, has thus far s 
plied the gravel needed. But it ° 
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nee evident that a more copious 


eliable supply was absolutely 
ary, not alone for the Recreation 
but for all future work at the 
try School, the cost of which will 
nto millions of dollars. Investi- 
; of gravel resources, and ways 
‘eans, extending over a period of 
s have resulted in uncovering a 
e of supply from the Upatoi creek 
the development of a plan for a 
cravel pumping and screening 

connected to the post by three 
of narrow-gauge railway. 


ECONOMY THE KEYNOTE 

e plant employed on the Recrea- 
Center Project is simple and much 
t ‘‘home-made.’’ The principal 
is the big railroad crane which 
es all parts of the work by tracks 
n rear of the stands. The con 


apparatus consists of bottom 
» buckets made of salvaged car 
lies, and metal chutes for placing 
rete beyond the reach of the crane. 
conerete mixers are employed. 
larger is of three-quarters cubic 
is capacity. Formerly it was oper- 
by a steam engine which gave 

h trouble. A salvaged electric mo- 
has now been installed, since which 
operation has been very satisfac- 
Other items of plant are a sal- 

ed sawmill, now also operated by 
tricity, two electric drills, and the 
il equipment of wheelbarrows and 
ellaneous tools. All of this equip- 
t except the crane has been re- 
red and maintained in working or- 
by the men employed on the job. 
\n indispensable and picturesque 
ch of the organization is the ‘‘ pro- 
ement department,’’ consisting of 
hustling Infantry officer. It is the 
ction of this department to pro- 
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eure all personnel, plant, tools and 
supplies of every kind that are re- 
quired, by begging, borrowing or find- 
ing, and as a last desperate resort, by 
purehase. This department also keeps 
the essential record of cost, so neces 


sary for guidance on the work and for 


planning future operations. While 
resting from its procurement duties 


the procurement department takes a 
hand in the construction. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Infantry School Recreation Cen 
ter was not designed as a school of vo- 
cational training, yet as a matter of 
fact it is the best school of that kind 
ever established by the Army. 

There has been employed on the pro 
ject since its beginning an average of 
three to four officers, 72 men on special 
duty, and a labor foree of 40 men 
Very few of these men had any pre 
vious experience in construction and 
none had ever worked on any job of 
such There 


carpenters, but not a single boss car 


magnitude. were a few 
penter nor a competent form carpen- 
ter. This was plainly evident in the 
erudeness of their early work. There 
have been developed several boss ear 
penters and about 60 form carpenters, 
of whom 38 are still on the job. Start 
ing with three there has been devel- 
oped a gang of 20 good concrete men 
From two plasterers there has been de 
veloped a force of 10 conerete finishers 
On the first section of the stadium two 


civilian finishers were employed. Bet 
ter work is now being done by sol 
dier labor. Four men have been 


taught to sort and place steel reinforce- 
ment. There is available an ample 
force of machinists, plumbers, engine 
runners and repair men, hardly any 


of whom had more than a smattering 
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HEADQUARTERS THE INFANTRY SCHOOL of knowledge whe 

FORT BENNING. GEORGIA | _ - . es 

itis ie can they came on tie jo} 

GENERAL ORDERS Many of thes me 
NUMBER 6 


could now conimand 


Dedication of Gowdy Ficld | good pay for 


From the earliest limes wegorens ouldoer spor have been the favortle wecrea 


struction job in ei 


tion of the soldier Sports were prominent in the armed forces of ancient | life. 
empires and lhe earliest compoeltions y record weve held under miliary aus- | 
frees ne of the notable athletic events of miliary history 6 sl commeme Ft IND Is GROW NG 
vated in the « Marathon races 7 loday se called from the famous ran of the a 
Goock. Infantryman from Marathon to Athens carrying news of the Grecian I he doughb« YS 
¢ ‘ ¢ 2 e 
victory Fort Benning who an 


In all armies of all Gime, culdoor spor, and pbyvcal Gratning have been SO efficiently handliy 4 
regarded as necessary for the (ratning of the fyhleng man In these days 
(ae recog nt ye that athletic compolilecns abe develop the qualities yf leadership 
ccoperation and esprit de confis qualities as essential lo the successful army as x a 
lo the secocessful athletic leam Ahlelic compollions of peace are an excellent ject are turning out 
(raining fr the more sertous compelte “3s of war ove rdingly physical and five dolla rs’ wort h ol 
alhlelic Crating have become an integral part ¥ mildary Craving. 


the construction of th 





Infantry’s great pro 


} 


work for every dollar 
Preeminent among the Game « hich develop the cardinal mildary we lees 
4 tasetall the favonte game of the American fpople and o the American 


semy Basetall is SGmevican in th ertgin and was an American In- 


that is being contribu 
ed. The fund has not 
yet, however, reached 
the figure desired ii 


forlry man, Ahner Doubleday whe gave the game to the American prople 
practically nth present form Wt és the veofore hecially filling that mem 
levs of the miliary service should tuild and dedicate this faictall peeld Wt 
6 equally filling that this field sheuld te named Gewdy Field in honor of 
Marry ed y a soldier whe has served his country loyally tn freace and in : , i 
war, a man whe ly pyres the will and sportimanshifr ¥ the dmevican ath ting this great effort of 
tele and the Smevican aliyen atl his best | the Infant ry. Sine 


order to complete thy 


task in a manner fit 


The Gmerican Aemy stands leday as ct has always ilood and aheays will 
stand for the highest ideaks of porbmanshif. cvli genshipr and manhood St 
sf these ideal, Cypifed (un Harry Gowedy Ghat Goudy Field. the home Sf 
taseball at Fort Benning 6 now dedicaled, and da heghly pfpropriale | : 5 
that rep resentalives of the University of Goorgua the slate in which our school tributions have bee 
& located. should participate in these exercises added. 


The dedication of Goedy Field marks the completion of the first unil of cur The 181 h Infant ry 
— eee In prrewous days at ps i pe fo Col. John x Bradley 
clic games have teen fe layed under surroundings ich made diffe c : a . 
vealiyation of the highed ideals ' sort. The Recveation Contor Proyoct comman d ing, ha 
9 y v ¥ ‘ee 

was conceived for the purpese of providing proper playing frelds and sur- pledged a contribution 
round ngs, and for promoting in our prorsonned the ethics of army athletics of $1,800, to provid 

for one bay and eight 


and principles of sporlsmanship 

Ut felt that the in which we ave today partinpating mark the | boxes in the stadium 
beginning fa nee eva at Fort Benning eahich és far removed from the 
surrounding of backlol competition and in which brie sportsmanship in all 
ab many prhases call come into ts con 


our last report of th 
status of the fund 
number of large co! 





Col. George E. Thorn 
of the 12th Infantry 


ee N Ne. has announced that his 
Briant GH. Wells, regiment will su! 
Official: Brigadion General, U. F. tomy, | scribe for one bay 1! 


hc Cemmondont the sum of $1,000. A 
Billiam Bent like word comes from 

: 

Snteent Cl AG DF, Col. David L. Stone o! 


Adyetant the 6th Infantry) 
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regiments are organiz- 
eir forees for raising 


The 3d 


ry, which had previous- 


essary funds. 
scribed for one bay, has 

its check for $145.10 
had 


l'anks also have sent in 


than it pledged. 
1) additional. 
order that the National 
rd, the Re- 
the R. O. T. C. 
be represented in this 
the In- 
World 
it has been decided to 
the 
entrance to the stadium 


Organized 


es and 


memorial to 
dead of the 


t bronze tablets in 








sting the organizations do- 
the asked 
from regiments is only $100. 


nating, and sum 
This donation will make avail- 
the 
subscribing unit the use of the box in 


to personnel from 


he stadium for which their donation 
provides, subject only to the same re- 
strictions as made for all box owners 
r general admission. Several re- 
mses have already been made. 
Gowdy Field was formally dedicated 
on Mareh 27 before the baseball con- 
test between the Infantry School and 
the University of Georgia. The cere- 
monies were appropriate and impres- 
ive. General Wells delivered the dedi- 
catory order following the flag-raising. 
Dr. S. V. Sanford, head of athleties at 
thens, responded for the Georgians, 
ng in part: ‘‘It is particular fitting 
two of the educational 
titutions should meet here today to 


eate a field which has been built 


; 


greatest 


he cause of good, clean sport.’ 
(owdy Day, following a few days 
r, on Mareh 31, was a gala event 


Brig. Gen. B. H. Wells and Harry Gowdy 
“Hank” Gowdy had just been presented with a 
silver tea set, the gift of the officers and soldiers 
of Fort Benning. 


Gowdy displays a bruise sus- 
tained in chasing a foul ball 


in the history of the Reereation Cente 
The big flag, the 


words ‘‘Gowdy Field,’’ was run to the 


Project. bearing 


top of the flag pole at the hands of 
‘*Hank’’ Gowdy, the veteran doughboy 
the field The 
enthusiastic Infantrymen at Fort Ben 


for whom was named 


ning then presented Mr. Gowdy with 
a handsome silver service. 


the 


The game 


which followed between Washing 


ton Nationals, the world champions, 


York 


for the 


and the New 
teresting one 
filled the 


Giants was an in 


vast crowd that 


stands to overflowing 


Status of the Fund 


BAYS AND BOXES 


Previously acknowledged 

18th Infantry, bay and 8 boxes 

12th Infantry, bay 

6th Infantry, bay 

National Guard Field Office: 
Class, 1925, dedicated to 
their comrades who lost their 
lives in the World War 


$43,565.27 
1,800.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


100.00 
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Mr. Fred G. Lumpkin, box 100.00 
Lieut. N. A. Watson, box 100.00 
104th Inf., Mass. N. G., box 100.00 

Total... ' ; $47,765.27 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIPS 


Previously acknowledged $8,920.00 


Maj. F. C. Hecox...... 10.00 
Capt. F. E. Brokaw 10.00 
Lieut. S. S. Sorley, Jr. 10.00 
Maj. F. M. Maddox... 10.00 
Capt. E. L. Rice 10.00 
Capt. S. R. Carswell 10.00 
Col. T. A. Pearce. 10.00 
Lt. Col. G. H. White 10.00 
Maj. G. C. Lawrason 10.00 
Lt. Col W. S. Sinclair 10.00 
Teal... ume $9,020.00 

Deduction, Lieut. N. A. Wat- 
son, to life membership 10.00 
Total $9,010.00 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Previously acknowledged 
The Tanks (additional) 
Mobile (Ala.) Chapter, Re- 
serve Officers’ Association 
Capt. John S. Pickett, O. R. C. 
3d Infantry (additional) 
University of Kentucky, R. O. 
T. C. Unit : 
Culver Military Academy, R. 
0. T. C. Unit 
University of Dayton, Ohio, R. 
2. %. Fak... 
Mr. E. J. Head, Savannah 
Hotel sili 
Northwestern University, R. O. 
ae 
Northwestern College, R. O. T. 
C. Unit : : 
Capt. S. Y. Kennedy 


Total 


SUMMARY 


Bays and Boxes 


Active Memberships 
Other Contributions 


Total 


$47,765.27 
9,010.00 
1,655.18 


$58,430.45 


D 


International Shooting Records 


The United States now holds the world’s cham- 
pion titles for the Olympic rifle team, the individual 
Olympic rifle match, the individual single shot run- 
ning deer Olympic match, all international free rifle 
titles with the exception of the individual standing, 
all of the Pan-American match titles, and the small 
bore team and individual small-bore titles. 
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National Guard Training Tests 
Capt. John R. Mendenhall, /nfantry 


r JHE custom among 
most National Guard 
regiments, extending 
not infrequently to 
the Regulars also, in 
preparing the annual 
training program is 
to construct a more 


i 
' 





or less  iron-bound 
schedule to which 
company command- 
ers are expected to conform. Aside 


rom the faet that such a schedule in- 
variably fails to fit the needs of every 
ompany, it has the 


for training their units directly upon 
the company officers, giving them full 
initiative in the use of their time to ae 
complish the given task. 

In this way they feel that they are 
working toward a definite objective to 
be reached in the near future and this 
increases materially their interest in 
drill. As their actual drill schedule 
can be changed as they see fit, it can 
be closely adapted to the specifie needs 
of the other words it 
possesses an elasticity which was im- 


company. In 


possible in the fixed annual regimental 


schedule. Finally par- 





vreater disadvantage 
f curtailing the ini- 
itive of the company company 
officers and, no mat- 
ter how earefully 
repared, it is sub- his 
ject to unforseen in- 


ierference from many 


Training tests permit a 
commander to 
ascertain the weak spots, 
enabling him to gauge 
work and _ to 
rect those 


ticipation in formal 


tests develops self- 


confidence among 
both officers and men 
and removes. the 
of ‘‘lost 


at the annual 


cor- ‘*bhug-a-boo’’ 


weaknesses 


’ 


wits’ 


armory inspection. 





sources. Moreover an 
inrelenting requirement that it be fol- 
lowed to the letter results in dissatis- 
action, loss of interest and general 
riction between company and field of- 
icers which frequently extends to the 
Regular Army instructors. This con- 
dition is one which we desire, above all 
else, to avoid. 


The ‘‘Training Guide’’ system ex- 
plained below is an attempt to escape 
irom these diffieulties. Briefly, it as- 
signs a task to be completed in a fixed 
period of time, the satisfactory accom- 
plisiment of said task being deter- 
mined through a test. This method 
has several distinet advantages over the 
former. It plaees the responsibility 


The regimental] 
training guide should be based on the 
annual training requirements of the 
State or division to which it belongs. 
It is usually published in the fall and 
indicates the ground to be covered 
during the winter as well as the nature 
of the next summer training at camp. 
The number of subjects and the scope 
of each should be held at a minimum, 
as it is planned for the average soldier. 
The thought uppermost should be that 
it is far better to do a small amount 
thoroughly than a large amount super 
ficially. 

The available time must then be di- 
vided into training periods. It has 
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been found that a period of less than 
ten drills is impracticable. 

Having decided upon the subjects 
and the number of training periods, 
the former must then be broken into 
logical parts and distributed among 
these -:periods. In doing this we must 
consider the necessity for a variety of 
subjects to the company commander in 
preparing an interesting weekly sched- 
ule; the actual number of drill hours 
available in order not to require more 
than ean be reasonably covered, and 
finally, whether or not the training in 
each subject individually and in all 
subjects collectively progresses in a 
logical sequence. 

The ineluding of references for each 
subject is essential. This defines the 
limits to be covered in each period. It 
establishes a basis for conducting the 
periodie tests and it saves the time of 
the company officers which might 
otherwise be spent in reviewing obso- 
lete manuals. It is important that 
these references cover only the latest 
training regulations and that they are 
available in the companies. Where 
they have not been issued, mimeo- 
graphed extracts should be prepared 
or standard works which are available 
and whose contents are practically 
identical with the aforesaid regulations 
substituted with mimeographed cor- 
rections. 

Recruits should be excused from the 
tests, being segregated in a class under 
special instructors until qualified in the 
basic subjects. Non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates of long service 
should be given advanced work in an 
N. ©. O. school in addition to taking 
the regular work of the majority of the 
unit. They would, of course, be in- 
cluded in the tests. 


Training Tests 


An extract from the training eid 
of the 174th Infantry, N. Y. N 
the current year to illustrate the aboy 


explanation appears below : 


RIFLE COMPANIES 


I Period—Sept. 29 to Dee. 6, 1924 

Recruit instruction—-as covered — jj 
hand book. 

Rifle marksmanship—sighting and 
aiming—TR 150-5, Sees. II. 

Pistol marksmanship—sighting and 
aiming—W.D. Doe. 1050, Chaps. 1 
2, Part II. 


Il Period—Dee. 7, 1924, to Fel. 2s. 
1925. 

Drill, platoon—TR 420-50, Sec. I] 

Extended order—squad as skirmishers 
—TR 420-85, Sees. I, II. 

Bayonet training—thrusts and jabs, in 
cluding use of hand signals—TR 50 
25, Sees. I, II, ILI to par. 22. 

First aid—rules, use of packet, tour- 
niquets—TR 112-5, Sees. 1, II, IIL 

Interior guard duty—duties of pri 
vates, day and night—Waldron’s 
Plat. Tr., pages 77 to 176. 

Equipment—nomenclature and care ot 
rifle (pistol), fitting of packs and 
display of individual equipment 
TR 50-90. 

Rifle marksmanship — positions — TR 
150-5, See. ILL. 


III Pertod—March 1 to May 9, 1925. 

Drill, company—close order—TR 420 
50, See. IIT. 

Drill, guidon—TR 420-45. 

Extended order—section and _ platoon 
—TR 420-85, Sees. III to VI. 

Extended order signals—TR 420-40 
Sees. II to IV. 

Bayonet training—parries and butt 
strokes, use of fencing stick—TR 90) 
25, See. ILI, from pars. 22 to 33. 





First aid—fainting, poisoning, drown- 


ing, removal of wounded—TR 112 
T, Sees. VI, X. . 
Interior guard duty—reliefs, compli 


ments, ete—Waldron’s Plat. Tr. 


pages 1 to 71. 
Rifle marksmanship—trigger squceze, 


rapid fire—TR 150-5, Sees. 1\, Y. 





iN 
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IV P’criod—May 10 to July 10, 1925. 

Rifle marksmanship—wind, score book, 
range proecedure—TR 150-5, Sees. 
Vil, [IX and X. Men enlisted in 
1924 will be expected to have quali- 

fied on indoor range, including rapid 

Interior guard duty—guard mount, 

‘mal and informal, review of pre- 
ceding work—TR 135-5 and Wal- 
dron’s Plat. Tr. pages 1 to 176. 

Minor Taeties—target designation, TR 
145-5, See. IIT. 

Fire problems on landseape target for 
XN. C. O’s, based on TR 145-5. 
Squad, section, platoon in attack, 

and platoon as advance 
guard on sand table. TR 420-100; 
420-110; 420-115; 420-120; 420-105. 

Equipment—fitting of packs and dis- 
play of individual equipment. Wal- 
dron’s Plat. Tr., pages 217 to 223; 
TR 50-90. Shelter tent pitching— 
Waldron’s Plat. 


yp 
230). 


outpost 


Tr., pages 225 to 


To secure satisfactory results in such 
a system, the company officers must be 
impressed with the fact that the re- 
sponsibility of training their unit rests 
upon them. Care must be taken that 
no infringements are made upon their 
time and initiative by field officers, but 
they must be shown very clearly that 
this implies confidence in their ability 
and that the failure of their company 
to make a satisfactory rating in any 
subject on a test reflects directly upon 
their personal efficiency. Pressure in 
this regard should be brought to bear 
by regimental and battalion com- 
reminded that 
they also are charged with the training 
of their respective commands. In- 
formal questioning of men during 
rests, inspection of progress charts and 
insistance upon segregated recruit in- 
struction and regular sessions on N. 
(. O. schools are the field officers’ best 
means of insuring proper company in- 


manders who ean be 
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struction. The requirement that every 
submit a drill 


regimental headquarters for approval 


company schedule to 
at the beginning of each training pe 
riod covering only that period is ad- 
visable. 

The réle of the Regular Army in- 
structor must be 
helper. 


one of guide and 
He must be easy to approach 
and must do everything within his 
power to encourage all ranks to come 
freely to him with their problems. An 
aloof, critical attitude or a brusque, im 
patient or arbitrary manner must be 
carefully guarded against. 

As a coach and helper the instructor 
should assist each company commande: 
in making a careful individual study of 
his organization. He should point out 
its weaknesses, as indicated from past 
tests or his personal observation, and 
suggest methods for their remedy. 
This is particularly important with the 
more backward units. Frequently the 
assignment of a sergeant-instructor to 
such a company for a series of drills or 
for the periods when they are sched- 
uled for certain weak subjects is advis- 
able. Other suggestions include dem- 
onstrations of new work or of group 
organization, N. C. O. 
schools and corrections of errors fol- 
lowed by suggestions, to N. C. O’s on 
the drill floor during short rests. How- 
The Na- 
tional Guard officer must always real- 


lectures at 


ever, avoid ‘‘doing it all.’’ 


ize that he, not the instructor, is re- 
sponsible for results. 

Let us now consider the periodic test 
which comes at the end of each train- 
ing period. It must be simple; that is, 
easily understood by all members of 
the organization being tested. 

It must be rapid; as the drill period 
is only two hours and frequently sev- 
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eral companies must be tested on the 
same night. By extending a company 
test over two drill nights or holding 
extra drills for this purpose the tests 
become unpopular and both competi- 
tive interest and quality of results 
suffer. 

It must be thorough. If too per- 
functory, its results are practically 
worthless. Each man should receive 
the maximum amount of questioning 
within the time available. 

Command subjects, such as squad 
drill, apply only to N. C. O’s and 
these only need be tested under such 
heads. 


Ratings, broadly speaking, should be 
‘*satisfactory’’ or ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ in 
each subject. In practice, the answer 
which conveys the correct idea to a 
layman has been considered ‘‘satisfac- 
tory,’’ or worth 75 per cent. One 
which covers every point of the text 
but is given haltingly or non-verbatim 
is worth 90 per cent and a concise or 
verbatim answer given promptly and 
with confidence, 100 per cent. Such 
definitions are desirable for securing 
uniform ratings from a group of in- 
spectors. Fine distinctions in indi- 
vidual ratings varying by less than 5 
per cent have been found impractical, 
e.g., 75 per cent or 80 per cent rather 
than 73 per cent or 78 per cent. 


Questions as well as answers should 
be prepared in advance. Ten in each 
subject are generally adequate. An in- 
spector—disinterested officer prefer- 
ably field or staff—should handle each 
subject. To secure most satisfactory 
results he should not be switched about 
but should handle his subject for every 
unit tested. 


Penalties for ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ rat- 
ings must be applied with caution. A 


probation period of two or three week 
followed by a second test has heey 
tried. However, the tendency ‘0 jy. 
nore the task of the next period {pass 
this second test must be euirde) 
against. Curtailment of privileges y, 
sults in making the tests unpopular 
It would be better to award a priy 
banner to the high company. 

In the 174th Infantry, tests eo) 
dueted as follows required thirty mip- 
utes to cover six subjects per compan) 
of 25 men tested : 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Attendance will be considered 4 
subject in determining the company’s 
average rating. Sixty per cent of th 
morning report strength will be equiy- 
alent to a rating of 75. No rating 
above 100 will be given hence if 
company has 80 per cent or bette 
present, it will secure the maximum 
rating in this subject. 

2. A rating of 75 in each subject in 
which a company is tested will be con 
sidered satisfactory. 

3. Should a company be rated as un- 
satisfactory in one or more subjects, it 
will be placed on probation in those 
subjects and will be again tested on 
the third succeeding drill. 

4. Recruits of less than two months’ 
service (or who have not graduated 
from the recruit school) will be ex- 
eused from the test but counted as 
present to determine the strength un 
der par. 1. 

5. Men who have attended less than 
six (60 per cent) of the drills during 
the period will not be tested. 

6. The results of this test will be pub 
lished in orders immediately upon its 
conclusion. 


PROCEDURE OF TEST 


1. An officer, not a member of thi 
company being tested, will be desig 
nated as inspector for each subject. 
regulating officer will be designate! to 
direct the procedure of companies 

2. Each company will report to the 
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ting officer at the time desig- 
for its Inspection. 

3. Ile will count the strength, in uni- 
form and in ranks, to determine the 
strength present. 

1 ile will have recruits, as explained 
above, and men who have attended less 
than six drills, fall out. He will have 

ny additional men, except N. C. 

is are necessary to reduce those 

in ranks to 60 per cent of the 
strength present, fall out. (This is 
merely a time saving expedient.) Men 
for this purpose will be selected at 
random by the regulating officer, not 
ihe company commander. 

5. He will place the company in sin- 

file, N. C. O’s leading and direct 
the men to report in turn to the first 
nspector, 

. Inspectors will be posted at suita- 
ble intervals. When a man reports he 
will question him on the subject as- 
signed him. He will ask each soldier 
one question and if his answer is 
rated below 50 per cent will ask him 
more. Under no cireumstances 
will he ask a soldier more than two 
questions. The answer to the second 
will have a maximum value of 80 per 
cent and the soldier’s final rating will 
be the average of his two answers. The 
company rating will be the average of 
all individual ratings. 

7. When an inspector finishes ques- 
tioning a man he will direct him to re- 
port to the next inspector. In this way 
each man will be questioned on every 
subject. 

‘. N. ©. O’s only will be tested in 
‘command’? subjects. This may be 
done either before or after the above 
questioning. A suitable unit (squad, 
platoon, ete.) will be available from 


one 


the company being tested. Each N. C. 
QO. will be required to explain and have 
the unit execute one movement, cor- 
recting all errors as they are made. 

9. This will complete the test. The 
company having reassembled, the com- 
pany commander will use the remain- 
der of the evening for such instruction 
as he sees fit. 


Let us consider now the value of the 
data secured by these tests. Primarily 
it indicates to the company commander 
the weak spots in his training, en- 
abling him to gauge his work, correct 
these weaknesses and so make a better 
showing at the armory and field in- 
spections. Next, by publishing the re- 
sults to the regiment, it develops a 
spirit of healthy competition, interests 
the men in self-improvement and pro- 
vides definite training objectives 
throughout the year. Finally, it im- 
presses upon the officers and N. C. O’s 
the importance of using the all too 
short drill periods to the fullest ex- 
tent and the elimination of lost time in 
changing subjects, usually due to de- 
lays while assembling necessary equip- 
ment which could have been done be- 
fore drill, thus developing the habit of 
planning, organizing and studying in 
advance for the evening’s work. This 
reacts in making the drill period more 
interesting from the standpoint of the 
man in ranks thereby improving atten- 
dance and popularizing the National 
Guard among the young men of the 
community. 


D 
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for Water 


Lieut. Harry G. Rennagel, 34th Infantry 


’Ere’s a beggar with a bullet through his spleen: 
’"E’s chawing up the ground, 
An’ ’e’s kickin’ all around; 

For Gaw’s sake git the water, Gungha Din! 


~~ 1T was hot. No name 
for it. Thick clouds 
of suffocating dust 
kicked up by tired 
and blistered feet 
shuffling along. Each 
step forward like the 
upward 
the depths 
molten 
ell. The 
Canteens empty and 
throats as dry as prohibition. 
pire for a swig of H,O. 
not be won without water. 
Since the beginning of war many 
methods have been employed for the 
transportation of water for troops on 
the march. Containers holding small 
amounts of liquid are carried on the 
person. 








from 
the 
of 


Doughboy 


climb 
on 
ladders 


must push on. 


An em- 
Battles can- 


But the larger supplies have 
been carried in casks on donkeys, in 
goatskins on camels, in barrels and 
tanks on wagons and carts and by 
many other means, 

It became necessary when the World 
war started, to evolve some method of 
‘arrying water to the troops in the 
front lines and on the march. <A two- 
wheeled cart, known as the ‘‘mule- 
killer,’’ with a 150-gallon tank bal- 
anced over the axle was designed and 
furnished in quantities for the organi- 





—Kipling. 


gations overseas and in the United 
States. It was to have been drawn. 
presumably by two mules, one hooked 
up in the shafts, with the load resting 
on his back, the other hitehed to the 
eart, outside the shafts and abreast of 
the first mule. 

Knowing the ‘‘orneriness’’ 
mule, 


of the 
that the one in the 
shafts did most of the work while the 


we know 
other moved alongside unconcerned|) 
and without exerting himself. When 
this cart hit a bump, the water rushed 
to the rear of the tank and up into the 
air went poor old jug-head, striving 
vainly to get on a solid footing again. 
After the armistice when new tables 
of organization and equipment were 
compiled, apparently through the lack 
of proper design for a water vehicle 
escort wagons were substituted for th: 
transportation of water for troops and 
as containers commercial ten-gallon 
milk cans were approved for issue. 
Some outfits clung to the old ‘‘mule- 
killer.’’ This proved unsatisfactory in 
the 34th Infantry, so plans were drawn 
for a four-wheel, combination ration 
and water wagon. This was to be 
drawn by four mules without over 
loading. Two of these wagons hav 
been completed and in use by the regi- 
ment for the past year, one being al- 





Epitor’s NoTe.—This article is of special interest at this time when the advisability 


of omitting the water cart from the trains of the Infantry division is being seriously 
considered. A proposed plan would give the Infantry the transportation of only such 


water as could be carried in milk cans placed where space could be provided on 


escort wagons. 
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epting bread, for one battalion. 


itted to each of the two active bat- 


1110nNS. 
off old 


wheel water carts and placed over the 


The tanks were taken two- 


rear axle in an escort wagon, with 
pump and connections on right hand 
of tank. 


with strainer is attached to the pump 


side A two-inch suction hose 
vhile the outlet pipe has seven 14-inch 
faucets for filling canteens and an 114- 
inch faueet for filling boilers and G. I. 
Cans 

\ water-proof partition separates the 
the 
and in addition there is an extra floor- 
the 
prevent seepage from rendering the ra- 
t The side-boards, 


ank seetion from ration section 


ing in forward compartment to 
ions unserviceable. 
wing-boards, tailgate, jockey-box and 
part of 


seat are the original escort 


wagon. No change is made in the run- 
ning gear. The bows and wagon cover 
put on to protect the contents of 


wagon from the elements and also 





Composite Water and Ration Cart Used by 34th Infantry 





[he ration compartment is sufficiently large to carry one day’s complete rations, ex 
The capacity of the tank is approximately 60 gallons. 


to present uniformity in parades 
These 
built by Wheelwright Carl Ek of the 
Service Company. 

That 


needed 


wagons were remodeled and 


such a type of water wagon 


was and could be employed 
with success was proved without doubt 
during the summer of 1924 when both 
the wagons now in use in the 34th In 
fantry were given a thorough try-out 
by the mounted column of the regi 
ment which marched overland to and 
F't. 
for the summer training camps held at 


The trips totalled 


from Camp Meade, from Eustis 
the former place 
some 420 miles. Even a better indica 
the value of these 


their 


wagons was 


the 


tion of 


found in use during two 


weeks of maneuvers in which the regi 
ment participated at the close of the 


summer training period at Camp 


Meade 


ditions were encountered 


when all sorts of weather con 




















Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Automatic Rifle Training 

UESTIONS recently raised con- 
Q concerning the automatic rifle 
qualification course, the training regu- 
lations on this subject, and the in- 
struction with this weapon given at 
the Infantry School, make these queries 
an appropriate subject of comment at 
this time. 

The course is designated to be suit- 
able for regiments and training centers 
that follow a well-balanced schedule 
and keep each of the various Infantry 
weapons within its allowance of time 
and ammunition. The standard set by 
the course is not too easy considering 
that such units must follow out a heavy 
schedule each year in which there may 
be available in the time allowed for 
company training hardly more than 
twenty-five to thirty hours for the 
necessary automatic rifle mechanical 
training and preliminary marksman- 
ship exercises, after which the regi- 
mental schedule may make available 
possibly thirty hours for target prac- 
tice. If on the range, extra time and 
ammunition become available, the ad- 
ditional practice may make the course 
easy. It is interesting to note here that 
an immediate cut in the authorized 
ammunition allowance for all weapons 
is certain. 

In the present course, the use of the 
sandbag was deliberately introduced. 
The prone position with a rest is so 
much more efficient than any other that 
troops must be taught habitually to 
make use of the natural rests readily 
found on almost any ground. The au- 
tomatic rifleman properly trained will 
seek them. Occasionally it will be 
necessary to fire without a rest. Ex- 
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perience with average troops has ind 
cated that effective field firing re nires 
no more extra training than is t}), 


CAS 


with the service rifle. dou 


Training Regulations 150-30, \arks 
manship, the Automatic Rifle, is , 
product of experience at the Infantry 
School, where the instructions it cop. 
tains were carefully developed ani 
tested. 

The course in automatic rifle at th 
Infantry School includes known dis 
tanee target practice, but not the en 
tire qualification course. Only twenty. 
five hours are available for this weapon 
Almost two-thirds of that time must 
be devoted to carefully grounding t\\ 
student in the basic mechanical train- 
ing, in those things which he must 
know and be able to do to keep the 
weapon functioning in combat. That 
training cannot be neglected in favor 
of imereased firing. Marksmanship 
without mechanies has little value. If 
more time could be given this weapon 
without neglecting others, it would be 
devoted to additional target practice 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that the automatic rifle instructor at 
the Infantry Sehool must teach his 
weapon within the time allowed by 
higher authority, by a plan adaptable 
to an intermittent schedule, and in en- 
tire compliance with authorized regu- 
lations. 

It is believed that the course given 
fulfills its design of qualifying grad 
uates to conduct intelligently and eff- 
ciently automatic rifle training within 
the limitations that local conditions 
after graduation may impose. 
the graduates have joined their regi- 
ments, which are the real school of the 
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Infa: try, it is expected and hoped that 
they will build on the foundation of 
train. ng and instruction given at Fort 
Benning. By the employment of the 
schoo! teachings they will develop and 
inercase their knowledge. There is no 
doubt that these graduates are build- 
ng up in the service increased favor 
for the automatic rifle, a weapon for- 
merly mueh neglected. 
® 
Inspections 

the study of comments on recent 

inspections of various regiments by 
a general officer the following appear 
to be of such importance as to warrant 
the very eareful attention of all In- 
fantry officers. The most serious de- 
fects noted were the following: 

Close Order Drill and Ceremonies— 
The command as a whole has failed to 
develop a satisfactory standard. This 
is due more to a lack of method than to 
a lack of time or strength of the com- 
mand. The Lentz system cannot fail 
to improve the character of these drills 
and the effectiveness of mass calisthen- 
ies and it should be applied until fur- 
ther progress can be made without its 
use. Precision in every movement and 
every detail of execution must be at- 
tained, 

Commands by Officers—Officers gen- 
erally laek training in giving com- 
mands with foree, quality and inflec- 
tion of voice that compel instant re- 
sponse. A special school for giving 
commands and for acquiring manner 
and bearing while conducting drills is 
essential. 

Combat Practice of the Infantry— 
The majority of the platoons failed to 
attain or to retain superiority of fire. 
This ean be corrected by teaching cor- 
rect leadership in all grades in the 
platoon, 


Troop Leading in Combat—The de- 
ployments, organization in depth, the 
intervals, the use of communications 
and troop leading in all grades below 
that of regimental commander were not 
satisfactory. In all regiments there 
was an evident lack of understanding 
or of practice in the employment of 
the enveloping attack. The mechanism 
of combat can be acquired in regi- 
mental or battalion schools and should 
be practiced until the principles are 
understood by every element of the 
command and by the individual sol- 
dier. 

The following minor deficiencies re- 
quire correction : 

Troops are often assembled too far 
in advance of the hour designated for 
a formation. This is depressing to 
morale and causes unnecessary fatigue. 
A proper practice of punctuality re- 
quires that troops should be formed so 
as to allow a minimum of time to be in 
position when required. 

Packs were generally carried too low. 
The correct adjustment of the pack is 
vital to the endurance of men on the 
march and it should be carried as pre- 
scribed in ‘‘Instructions for Assem- 
bling the Infantry Equipment.”’ 


The command, ‘‘Eyes Right,’’ was 
generally given too far away from re- 
viewing officer and many men failed 
to turn their heads. 

Many officers used old and faded 
or dirty saddle cloths. Many saddle 
cloths did not have correct insignia. 
Horse equipments were often in poor 
condition. Saddle blankets of animals 
were generally badly folded with un- 
even edges. 

A number of officers wore slightly 
faded uniforms, thus appearing less 
well dressed than the men. 

A large number of officers rode bad- 
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ly, showing a lack of instruction in 
equitation. 

Several stables and harness rooms 
were not in proper’ condition for in- 
spection, showing a lack of supervision. 
Stable duties in some organizations 
were not attended by officers. 

@ 


Notes on Commissioned Personnel 
HE total number of Infantry offi- 
cers of the Regular Army on the 

active list on December 6, 1924, was 
3,701. 

Average ages in years and months 

are: 


Colonels 52-2 
Lieutenant Colonels 49-7 
Majors 40-11 
Captains 34-3 
First Lieutenants 31-2 
Second Lieutenants . 26-2 


Approximate distribution, as of or- 
ders issued up to November 1, 1924: 
Troops ..... 1,833 
General Staff _ 94 


Permanent Personnel, Schools 173 
Students 415 
R. O. T. C. 376 
National Guard 213 
Organized Reserves 208 
Recruiting . 50 
Other Branches ... 86 
Office Chief of Infantry 16 
Miscellaneous ...... 66 

3,530 


The total does not include second 
lieutenants who are 1924 appointees. 
Fifty-four Philippine Scouts officers 
are also omitted. 

The standard of efficiency of Infan- 
try officers as indicated by reports cov- 
ering the year ended June 30, 1924, 
is higher than ever before as indicated 
by the result of the annual revision of 
records. 


Comparing the present rating. with 
those of June 30, 1923, it is note! thas 
the proportion of ratings whi: ve 
been raised as compared wit! 
lowered is about three to one. 

A file of all officers is being kept 
which enables the chief of branch to 
note all specialties in which his off 
cers are particularly well qualified 


This file will be of the greatest valy 
in connection with mobilization in time 
of war and serves many useful pur. 


poses in time of peace. Since June 1. 
1924, a synopsis of duty performed 
since 1918 has been added to the sj« 
cialty cards. 
@ 
Reserve Officers’ Status 


ITH the publication of A. R. 140 

5, the new regulations for the offi 

cers of the Reserve Corps, the terms 
“T. A. Group’”’ and ‘‘B. A. Group” 
passed out of existence. Thereafter In- 
fantry officers will be assigned to ‘‘the 
jurisdiction of the Corps Area Com- 
mander’”’ or ‘‘the jurisdiction of the 
Chief of Infantry.’’ Along with this 
change in names comes another of con- 
siderable importance to Reserve offi 
cers who are warrant officers and en- 
listed men in the regular establishment 
The regulations no longer require that 
they be carried under the jurisdiction 
of the Chief of Infantry, but they may 
be assigned to duties with units in the 
corps area in which they are located 
On March 31 there were 1,089 Re- 
serve officers under the jurisdiction of 
the Chief of Infantry, and of this num- 
ber 943 were warrant officers or en- 
listed men of the Regular Army. Un- 
der the new plan there will be between 
700 and 800 officers remaining under 
the Chief of Infantry. A large num- 
ber of these officers will be definitely 
assigned to some installation or unit. 
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Mos! of these changes will soon be 
effected and a large number of Re- 
serve officers who are warrant officers 
or enlisted men will shortly be released 
to corps area commanders for assign- 
ment 
® 
Equipment Projects 
Depart- 


ACHETES—The War 
M ment has approved a _ recom- 
mendation from the Chief of Infantry 
and the Quartermaster General that 40 
machetes be proeured and shipped to 
the Philippine Department for test. 
Reports from that department and the 
indieate 

Pend- 


ing the result of this test no special 


Panama Canal Department 


that a special type is necessary. 


type will be adopted for issue. 

Blankets—The Infantry Board has 
recently completed a test of six types 
of blankets proeured by the Quarter- 
master Department. The board re- 
jected each type on account of exces- 
sive weight and recommended that the 
present issue blanket be continued un- 
til one is developed having necessary 
warmth qualities and weighing not 
more than four pounds. 

Officers’ Collar Ornaments—An offi- 
cer on duty at Fort MeDowell, Cal., 
has recommended a change in design 
in collar ornaments for officers. He 
recommends a collar ornament designed 
along the lines of the dise now pro- 
vided for enlisted men’s coats. The 
present ornament has the disadvantage 
of being easily torn off and lost when 
removing the overcoat. 

Conversion of Carts—The Infantry 
Board has submitted plans and speci- 
fications for the conversion of machine 


gun carts to 3-inch Stokes mortar carts. 
Recommendation has been made to the 
War Department that Infantry regi- 
ments be authorized to convert the 
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necessary number of machine gun earts 
for this purpose to be used wntil such 
time as a suitable howitzer cart is de 
veloped and issued by the Ordnance 


Department. 
M. G. Protractors—The Infantry 
Board has completed a test of a new 


This 


design is manufactured from stainless 


type of machine gun protractor. 


steel and is decidedly superior to any 
type previously issued. 

Barracks, Ft. Benning, Ga—Infor- 
mation has been received that the con- 
tractor has begun construction of the 
cuartel barrack at Fort Benning, Ga., 
authorized by the Army Appropriation 
Act of 1924. There was appropriated 
$385,000 to begin this work. It 
gretted that owing to the instructions 
of the War Department, in conformity 
with the decision of the Director of the 
Budget covering the housing program 
plan, no funds have been provided in 
the Appropriation Act of 1925. The 
Chief of Infantry has strongly reecom- 
mended to the War Department that 
sufficient funds be estimated for in the 
1927 estimates so that this building ean 
be completed. 

Machine The In- 
fantry Board has completed a test of 
25 sets of harness designed for use 
with machine gun carts. 
were manufactured by the Q. M. Dept. 
at Jeffersonville depot and are consid- 


is re- 


Gun Harness 


These sets 


ered superior to the present issue har- 
ness. 

Cotton Uniforms—The War Depart- 
ment has advised the commandant, the 
Infantry School, that due to the large 
stocks of cotton uniforms on hand, as 
of September 30, 1924, 3,627,373 
breeches and 2,687,532 coats, together 
with the limited funds available and in 
prospect, his proposal to have special 
measurement cotton uniforms for bis 
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command manufactured at the Phila- 
delphia Q. M. Depot cannot be ap- 
proved at this time. 


® 


New Program of Instruction for 
Infantry R. 0. T. C. Units 

HE training section of the office of 

the Chief of Infantry recently sub- 
mitted a program of instruction for 
essentially military schools. In _ pre- 
paring this program the keynote was 
to make it as simple and understand- 
able as possible. Every effort was 
made to cover the necessary fundamen- 
tals in logical sequence, and the intro- 
ductory instructions were so worded as 
to authorize corps area commanders to 
make changes necessary to meet the 
different conditions at the several 
schools concerned. 

The War Department forwarded this 
program, through the corps area com- 
manders, to the several schools for 
comment. All comments were returned 
to the office of the Chief of Infantry, 
and it is very gratifying to note the en- 
thusiastie approval of practically all 
schools. 

It is hoped that this program will 
stand the test of time and that it will 
not be changed for at least four years. 
Napoleon, who was constantly at war 
during his entire career, enunciated 
the principle that training regulations 
should be changed but once in ten 
years—it is believed that this principle 
may be wisely applied to courses of 
study prescribed for R. O. T. C. 
students. 


® 


Eliminating the Howitzer Company 


RESENT organization (for war) 
provides a machine gun company 
of two platoons for each Infantry bat- 
talio and a howitzer company of 





three platoons for each Infant: 
ment. 

A three-platoon machine gu 
pany is generally favored from 
tical standpoint, but the necess 
reducing the road space of the | 
try division has influenced the | 
ing of the two-platoon organi: 
The matter is now up for re-cons 
tion with a very favorable attitu 
wards the three-platoon machin 
company. 

It is now proposed to add o: 
chine gun platoon and one hoy 
platoon to Companies D, H and M 
eliminate the howitzer company 
advisability of recommending 
change is being considered by the | 
of Infantry and a thorough stud) 


be made. The idea is not new and | 


e 


subject has been given some thought 


in the past. Recent training }. 


have re-opened the discussion. Among 


the arguments advanced in fav 
this change are: 

a, Training regulations state 
normally a howitzer platoon will |x 
tached to the battalion for combat 
this is the normal ease, then the | 
itzer platoon should habitually | 


der the battalion commander for trai: 


ing, thereby ensuring more effic\ 


tactical handling. 

b. When the howitzer compan) 
toons are attached to battalions 
combat, messing and supply from 
itzer companies facilities is difficu!! 


the howitzer platoon is part of the 1 


chine gun company, this difficult; 
be partially overcome. 
c. Coordination of machine gu! 


howitzer fire by a single command 


will be facilitated, and a slight ™ 
tion in overhead will be achieved 


d. The animal-drawn weapons © 


1¢ 
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nt will be consolidated into the 
companies (D, H and M). This 
mplify supply, location of picket 
ind secure greater efficiency in 
nd maintenance of animal-drawn 
n transport. 


(he range of the weapons as well 


ther characteristics and general 
indieate that the howitzer platoon 
battalion element. 


me arguments against this change 
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a. It will make a rather large ani 


mal-drawn the  bat- 


company in 
talion. 

b. Howitzers are not needed at all 
times by the battalion and greater effi 
ciency may be obtained by attaching 
one or more howitzer platoons to the 
battalion whose location most favors 
their use. 

c. The training of howitzer platoons 
may not be as thorough when part of 


a machine gun company 


D 


Sentiments of Disabled Veterans 


I desire to record the whole-hearted support of the 
Disabled American Veterans in the Civilian Military 


Training camp movement. 


It is felt that no cross 


section of American citizenry is more thoroughly 
qualified to diseuss the horrors of war, and none is 


more ready to aid in eliminating the probability of 
recurrence of conflict, than the men for whom the 


World war still endures. 


With profound admiration for the magnificient 


qualities developed in our armed forces in 1917 and 


1918, we are deeply appreciative of the fact that an 


earlier and more thorough preparation, when our 


entranee seemed inevitable, would have lessened the 
sears from which tens of thousands of our members 


continue to suffer. 


While sane training for potential soldiers is valua- 


ble, we feel that the camps really constitute a uni- 


versity in better citizenship, not only improving 
physical condition, but ineuleating the higher prin- 
ciples of Americanism and leaving the youth of the 
country better fitted to perform his obligation to 
the nation as a citizen.—Frank J. Irwin, Commander, 
Disabled American Veterans. 

















No Infantry Song Yet! 


HE song contest which has been 





conducted by the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for the past six 
months, and which was closed on 


March 1, unfortunately produced no 
song of the standard that the Infantry 
service requires. 
of the board of competent musicians 
who judged the contest, after careful 
consideration of all entries. Their ver- 
diet to reject all of them, in accordance 
with a condition of the contest, was 
based on the fact that there was none 
among the entries which possessed the 
swing and the punch, nor the origi- 
nality, which ‘‘The Infantry Song’’ 
should by all means have. 


This was the decision 


The stan- 
dard set by the judges was high, and 
rightly so. As one member of the judg- 
ing committee stated, ‘‘The Infantry 
song should be of such a type that a 
Doughboy nearing the end of a gruel- 
ling march, when he feels that he ean- 
not move another step, may be stirred 
and inspired by the song to make the 
final half mile.’’ 

It is proposed to reopen the contest, 
with new conditions perhaps and for 
a larger cash prize. The entrants in 
the last contest, many of whose songs 
had good melodies, will be induced to 
revise their songs by putting them to 
music ‘‘with a punch.’’ Somebody 
will get an inspiration that will give 
the Infantry the song which it certainly 
needs. 
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Analytical Studies 
N officer on the field o 


must be able to make. 
io. 





a oe accurately, a_ thy 
analysis of any situation confronting 
him; he must then select the 
action most likely to be successt nd 
act upon that decision positive! 
with determination. Upon this meth 
of ‘‘estimation of the situation 
‘*reaching a decision’’ is based al! the 


instruction in tacties at our si 


schools. The ability to ‘‘picl 
“Spieces’’ the elements to be consider 
discarding the unimportant details 


‘ 


and from the ‘‘meat’’ of the propos 
tion to choose the most logical « 
sion, depends in a large measur 

the individual’s training and expe! 
ence in solving problems of sin 
nature. 

A great deal of this training and ey 
perience necessary in solving problems 
that are likely to puzzle a commande! 
on the battlefield can be obtain 
study of the actions of commanilers 
who were actually confronted wit 
same or similar situations. 
will enable the officer, who has thus 
made good use of some of his hours 1! 
peace-time, to make a prompt a! 
curate decision rather than to suffer 
from surprise and indecision; i' wi!!! 
enable him to retain the confiden 
his own troops, which is half the | 

A type of analytical study of grea 
merit appears in this issue of the |) 


Suen study 





Editorial | 





, JouRNAL—The Combat Tactics 
Japanese, by Colonel C. E. 
une, 
® 


Training for Combat Branches 


HE 


tive branches 


technical and administra- 
of the Officers’ 

Reserve Corps are being filled 
relative ease, as compared to the 
at branches. Suspension of ap- 
ointments in five technical sections 

recently been announced. 

Specialized training in eivil life will 

officers very readily for technical 

nches; such training cannot be said 

ilify officers in the same measure 

for the combat branches, especially for 

the Infantry, the Field Artillery or the 
Cavalry. 

Leading troops on the field of battle 
san art and a science of its own. It, 
therefore, behooves Reserve officers of 
the combat branches to show a special 
zeal in pursuing their study of leader- 
ship and taeties and to take advantage 
f every opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for the important work which 
will devolve upon them in the event of 


® 


Noble Work of the Legion 


IDING the children of America 

is probably the most funda- 
mental thing that can be done 

‘ the welfare of the Nation. The 
ditions making for the bringing into 
world of children, healthy in body 
mind; for the proper rearing of 

e children ; for the care of the sick 
the crippled, are problems of vital 
rest to all of us. Many institutions 
harity are concerned with the wel- 
of the child who is either an or- 


phan or who cannot be cared for by its 
parents. 

The American Legion is making an 
earnest plea to the Nation to raise an 
endowment fund of five million dollars 
to establish an income with which to 
provide for the orphans of the men 
who died fighting for their country in 
the World war. 
taking and a fitting one for the great 


It is a noble under- 


veterans’ organization, with which, in 
the 
feels, rests the major re 


conjunction with government 
agencies, it 
sponsibility for the care and cure of 
disabled men of the the 
United States in the World war, and 


for the proper care, upbringing and 


forees of 


education of the orphaned children of 
those who gave their lives in the great 
struggle. 

The task of caring for the orphans 
is a large one, requiring a large sum 
for its administration ; there are thirty- 
five thousand kiddies to be eared for, 
five thousand of whom at the present 
time are in dire need. 

Not one of these children of America 
should be allowed to grow up impover- 
ished, unloved and neglected, unedu- 
for, to eurse the 


eated and ill eared 


sacrifice that his father made for his 


country. The Legion’s fund will pro- 
vide for them. No more laudable, pa- 
triotic or magnanimous effort has ever 
been made. The people of America, 
known for their generosity and charity 
will not fail to respond to the appeal 
for the unfortunates in America who 
are still bearing the real burdens of the 
war. Millions of American money was 
sent to foreign countries to alleviate 
the burdens of other sufferers as a re 
sult of the war. The same generosity 


is asked for those at home who are 


contribu- 


like 


equally as distressed, and the 
tions should be fortheoming with 


liberality. 
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World Is Not Decadent 


ONG joweled pessimists wou!d 

lead us to believe that this old 
wy 6world, in its mad rush for the 
almighty dollar? is going to the demni- 
tion bow-wows. You need only to look 
about you to find conclusive proof of 
the absurdity of such preachings. 





Recently there passed on a great 
French scientist—Emile Gergonie—a 
man who devoted his life to X-ray re- 
search, and heeded not the warnings 
that came to him and told him to stop. 
He made the supreme sacrifice for man- 
kind just as surely as the soldier makes 
it on the battlefield. His was a lone 
fight with none of the inspiring pano- 
ply of war or the intoxicating clash of 
combat. From the effects of his labora- 
tory experiments Professor Gergonie 
first lost his fingers; then his hands, 
and finally his arms. But he would not 
give up his work. He kept on and in 
the end deliberately gave his life to his 
science and to mankind. He died liter- 
ally by inches. For his distinguished 
and heroie services the French govern- 
ment awarded him the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, but no decoration 
may adequately symbolize his martyr- 
dom or express mankind’s indebtedness 
to him. 


Again, you remember the fellow who 
gave up that lucrative position with a 
chain store organization—a position 
that paid him the handsome salary of 
$125,000 a year—to serve his home 
town in an important municipal posi- 
tion at a paltry $3,000 a year. He ex- 
plained that he has all of this world’s 
goods that he needs and proposes to de- 
vote the rest of his life to the service of 
his fellow man. 


On every hand we have evidence of 
this wonderful spirit of selfless service. 





Editorial 





Almost every day brings fort! th 
story of another good Americ 
wealth, who has devoted a generous 
sum to the benefit of humanity in one 
way or another. 

The Rockefellers, Dukes, East imans 


Hersheys and a score of others provide 
outstanding examples of this gener. 
osity. Witness the names and amounts 


of the contributions on the subserip. 
tion list for the great cathedral tha: 
Bishop Manning is sponsoring. 

No, the world is not 
bow-wows. 


going to the 
The age of armed chivaly 
has flown; the age of knighthood may 
be past, but the age of service sacrifice 
for the fellow-man is just coming into 
its own. 


® 


Team Match the Goal 


HE captain of the Infantry 
Rifle Team for 1925 says that 
Seine the objective for his team is the 
National Rifle Team match and that 
every step made in the selection of th: 
team and in its training will be gov 
erned by that directing thought. This 
is not a novel idea, as other captains of 
Infantry teams have set as their goa! 
this one particular match of th 
matches; however, Lieutenant Colon¢ 
Smith is preparing to make sacrifices 
which have not been made heretofore 
One of these will be the elimination of 
the Sea Girt matches which have bee 
on the Infantry’s itinerary for severa! 
years, and which were usually held im- 
mediately prior to the national 
matches. Another feature will be th: 
selection of competitors for the Infa! 
try team on the basis of rifle shooting 
ability primarily; pistol shooting |s to 
play a secondary réle. We can fee! as 
sured that the ideas governing the 
training of the team will be sound ones 














have in the past produced win- 
combinations. 

i, the selection of competitors for 
infantry team there exists a handi- 
which may prevent the attendance 

several of the Infantry’s best shots. 

s difficulty is the small amount of 

money that is provided for the mileage 
of the contestants. The first problem 
which confronts the team captain is 


if juggling the mileage allowance 

ermit him to assemble the best ar- 
rav of marksmen within the limits pro- 
vided. Another problem with which he 
is faced is the provision for a fund 
with whieh to meet ineidental ex- 
penses. 

The Infantry Team fund has hereto- 
fore been provided by donations from 
Infantry regiments and from individ- 
ual officers who are interested in the 
Infantry’s prestige on the target 
range. A similar fund must be raised 
this year, and the Infantry Association 
proposes to assist the team in raising 
this money. The expenses include 
such items as special rations for en- 
isted members, additional equipment 
for the individual marksmen and for 
the team, and for the numerous little 
items that must be bought for appro- 
priate administration of the team. The 
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individual members of the team are 
subject to additional expenses. Many 
of them will not be on a commutation 
of quarters status. The Infantry 
should then provide for payment of 
such other expenses which team mem 
bers should not be required to pay. 

It has been suggested that regiments 
arrange some sort of concert, athletic 
contest, or show, to provide for the do 
nation, rather than to ask for individ 
ual contributions within regiments. 
The Tank School has already promised 
that it would start the ball rolling with 
proceeds from an entertainment which 
will be staged at Camp Meade in the 
very near future. The Infantry <As- 
sociation will receive contributions for 
the fund for transmittal to the team, 
and acknowledgment will be made in 
the columns of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 

The Infantry is out to get the big 
trophy which has been in other hands 
for a long time. We should leave no 
stone unturned to give the captain and 
members of the team every encourage 
ment and one way that we can assist 
is by providing the funds there have 
been found so necessary in the proper 
administration of Infantry teams in 


the past. 


D 


For National Safety 


Those who like to play with labels speak the 
word ‘‘militarism’’ with a shudder. They see ‘‘ mili 


tarism’’ in the singing of the Star-Spangled Ban- 


ner and in the act of saluting the flag. They see it 


in Citizens’ Military Training Camps and in the 


Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


They think that these 


things make the United States a militaristic nation. 


The facts do not support them.—Toledo Blad: 




















Trophies of the 25th Infantry 
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Other trophi« 
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. Competitions in the 25th 

: HE competition in military and 
e ithletie events is very keen in the 
e 25th Infantry stationed at Nogales, 
3 Ariz. Practically all training in the 
= regiment is based on the competitive 
+ idea and there are trophies for rifle, 
d pistol and machine gun marksmanship 
a and for athletics, and there exists a 
: system of announcing merit companies 
© for general training. The merit dis- 
e tinction is determined each quarter be- 
5 tween rifle companies, and the machine 
¢ gun companies likewise compete among 
5 themselves. A regimental competition 
- is held between the winning rifle com- 
‘ panies of each battalion to determine 
- which company shall be the merit com- 
FE pany of the regiment. 

= An important rule for the competi- 
= tions requires that the principal work 
g for each quarter shall be given the 
= greatest weight in the allotment of 
= points. For example, during the last 
z quarter the bayonet qualification 
£ course was the principal work of the 
z rifle companies and this subject was 
f given the greatest weight. In addi- 
s tion there were included such subjects 


as discipline, drill, and inspection of 
clothing, equipment and quarters. 

The trophies for the various marks- 
ianship courses remain in the posses- 
sion of each company only during the 
year or the years that they have been 
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honored by it 


Each trophy is in the 


form of a bronze plaque mounted on 


un oak shield, and the winning com 


pany is permitted to place a small 


bronze shield on the oak shield show- 
ing its seore, designation, and the year 
in which the company won the trophy. 

The regiment holds a regimental field 
meet once each month and points are 
awarded which determine at the end of 
the of the athletic 


trophies. The events for each field day 


year the winner 
are not confined to purely track events, 
but embrace such semi-military events 
aS swimming, tug of war, grenade 
and 
season the Twenty-fifth 
football basketball 


leagues in which each company is re- 


throwing, wall scaling bayonet 
fencing. In 
has baseball, and 

quired to enter a team. 
The competition system is found to 
be of great benefit to the regiment in 
matters of training and morale and is 
an invaluable aid in keeping the equip- 

ment of the men in proper shape. 

q 
Tenth Infantryman Wins 
Boxing Championship 

HE Tenth Infantry boasts of hav- 
ing the junior lightweight boxing 
Cincinnati, Set. 
This soldier has 
a remarkable having 
fought more than one hundred and 
fifty bouts and has never been knocked 


champion of Greater 
Lewis of Company B. 


boxing record, 
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A Favorite Rendezvous for the 
Doughboy in China 


out. When Capt. F. 8. Doll, the ath- 
letie officer of Fort Thomas, Ky., pre- 
sented Sergeant Lewis with the cham- 
pionship belt he reminded the audience 
that the vietor of the decisive match 
was ‘‘a clean, honorable boxer, and an 
efficient non-commissioned officer.’* 


I 


The Enlisted Man in China 


Private 1st Class Sam Burkowsky, 15th 
Infantry 
HE United States Army Forces in 


China are composed of the 2d and 
3d Battalions of the 15th Infantry and 
medical, quartermaster, veterinary, 
signal and detached enlisted men’s list 


The of 


these organizations are quartered in 


detachments. enlisted men 


especially constructed buildings known 
locally as the ‘‘ American Compound,’’ 


situated on Chinese soil contiguous 


Activities 


to the British and former Germ: 
cessions in the city of Tientsin 
location permits of easy access 
the stores and theatres of Tient 
‘rickshaw transportation at 
small fee. 

barracks 
entire city block and a portion . 


The American 


OCC 
other. They are constructed otf 
tile 
three stories in height, and hav 


covered with cement with 


tric light and modern sewerage 
ties. The squad and day rooms 
spacious and well furnished. P 
quarters for non-commissioned ofticers 
are not available here; howeve 
much difficulty is experienced i; 
taining other suitable places of lodg 
Immediately upon arrival here 
during their tour of duty, all mer 
impressed with the importance 
necessity of presenting, at all times 
best soldierly appearance possible. | 
this regard competition is high among 
the various foreign troops garrison 


These 


lish, French, Japanese and the 


inelude the Eng 


in Tientsin. 








On Their Way to the Great Chinese 
Wall 





. 
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( se troops. To aid the enlisted 
| this purpose, clothing material 
by the quartermaster corps, is 

ifaetured into uniforms locally at 

sonable cost by competent Chinese 

s. Real consideration is given to 

minute detail of a soldier’s wear- 

pparel and equipment to improve 
pearance, 

soldiers’ routine duties are 

sant. They consist of the usual 

son duties such as guard, drills, 

euvers and target practice. At 

Nan Ta Ssu where the latter is held, 

re is a swimming beach which is un 
excelled, a statement which I make 
th positive frankness. Very little if 
fatigue is done. Kitehen and 
stable police in and about the barracks 
performed by Chinese coolies at a 
rivial cost per man. Relief from these 
ties enables the enlisted man to at- 

nd to other activities. 

\thletics constitute a proportionate 
share of the soldiers’ daily program. 
e afternoons are devoted to all forms 


sports well known to Americans. 








Drum Tower in Tientsin 
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The Great Chinese Wall at Shan- 
haikuan near the Target Range of 
the 15th Infantry 


The three major sports, baseball, foot 
ball, and basketball are naturally most 
prominent. Inter-company games are 
played annually During the past 
season, teams representing the regi 
ment have suecessfully competed with 
every available opponent, ineluding 
civilian and Japanese teams of Tien 
tsin, visiting Navy teams, a strong team 
from Japan and the United States Ma 
rines from Peking. The latter of 
course is our most prominent adver 
sary and from whom we have won the 
majority of all contested athleties dur 
ing the past few seasons. The regi 
mental baseball team has an enviable 
record in its 20 victories out of 25 
games played last season A track 
meet, more or less international in 


character, is held annually at the 





French garrison, Tientsin, in which the 
15th Infantry is represented by teams 
which bring credit to the regiment 
On organization day, May 4, the reg! 


ment annually celebrates its anniver 


sary by a track and field meet fe 
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Organization Day Event in the 15th Infantry. 


lowed by a regimental ‘‘blowout.’’ In 
the recent meet, won by Company H, 
some of the records made are as fol- 
high jump, 
256% feet; 


broad jump, 19% feet; shot put, 38 


lows: 5 feet 8% inches: 


grenade throw, running 
feet. 

The curriculum of the post schools 
includes in addition to the military 
subjects: Chinese, draughting and to- 
pography, 


stenography, elementary 


arithmetic, reading, writing, geog- 
raphy, commercial geography, arith- 
metic, law, business, English and his- 
tory. 

The enlisted man does not want for 
varied amusements. Good movies are 
shown in the compound as well as at 
the many theatres elsewhere in Tien- 
tsin, and athletic recreation in every 
be indulged in or witnessed 
The regiment 
showed that it possessed excellent the- 


form may 


according to taste. 


atrical talent in the presentation of 


a combination of 
The 


first performance was held in the Army 


‘*Goofus Feathers,’’ 


musical comedy and minstrel. 
recreation hall where it scored a big 
success. In view of its sweeping suc- 
cess in its initial program several sub- 
sequent performances were given in the 


leading theatres of Tientsin, and also 
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Finals in the Sandbag Rush 


in Peking. One American Legatio: 
ficer remarked, ‘‘It was the best 
I’ve seen in the East since leaving ° 
York.”’ 

Among the several clubs locate: 
and about the compound are th 
teen, United States Army Service « 
United States Army Y. M. ©. A., Se 


geant’s elub, World War Vete: 
club, Spanish-American War Vete: 
club, and the Liseum elub. The |ast 


mentioned club was named after (o 
Emerson H. Liseum who was killed 
action in Tientsin while comman 
the 9th Infantry during the Chines 
The Service club fw 
nishes us with a library and other 
tures, the Y. M. C. A. its weekly dances 
and afternoon ‘‘teas,’’ the Liseum club 
different in 
beer and bowling. 


Boxer rebellion. 


something good meals 
Opportunities to visit points of in 


terest are offered and encouraged 
Such places as the Great Chinese wal! 
which terminates at the sea only a fe. 
miles from the target range; the © ko: 
bidden City’’; 
godas in and about Peking are ver) 1! 

teresting. In Tientsin we have tlic 


Ch’eng Huang Miao where snake 


various temples and pa 


ship is carried on and where a \ 


face idol receives the souls of tl 
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from the executor who pays it a 
the Confucian temples, Moham- 
n mosques, numerous joss-houses, 
After all there are very few peo- 
ho have an opportunity such as 
ented to the 
ed States Army Forces in China. 


those serving in 


the world’’ is an Army recruit 
slogan, well worded, and particu 
applicable to service in China. 

There are five major and distinctive 
tures which characterize a soldier’s 
ice in China. These are: facilities 


ibtaining good clothes, pleasant du- 
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Ing Wind trom the north swept across 
the 
pany M to 


Com 
down the 
banks head 
quarters and hold cart drill, while the 


thei 


parade ground requiring 


move under 


shelter of the high near 


men of Company F dropped 


overcoats and fell to with the bayonet 
The Sixth Infantry is working under 
which ealls for 


a seheduie intensive 


training and requires every man o! 
every organization to put forth his best 
efforts. Weather conditions have not 
seriously affected its training schedule 


recreational activities, schools, op- 


Chief of Infantry as Marksman 
AJ. GEN. ROBERT H. ALLEN, 


Chief of Infantry, is one of the 


tunities for travel and visiting im- 
rtant places of interest. 


In conelusion, it may be said to those ; 
contemplate service in China, to Infantry’s most distinguished marks 
« . ay, 
ste no time in presenting their ap- aes As p result of his long and va 
cations. for as one private has said ried experience in the Army and his 
They aun alll Gecekteue their necks te participation in national and interna 
i < > a € Fy ue “v a A 
ne to oak ee” tional matches he is eminently fitted to 
make important decisions concerning 


the the 


shooting record of General Allen is as 


1 


Infantry’s arms. Some of 


Winter Training in Sixth 


RECENT fall of 
failed to interrupt the training 
edule of the Sixth Infantry. 


heavy snow follows: 
1906 Gold 


A bit- ion 


Medal Divi 


Southwestern 


Winter Training in the Sixth Infantry 
Company F at Jefferson Barracks in a vigorous bayonet drill 
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1908 


Gold Medal Philippines Division. 
1910 


Distinguished Marksman. 


1909-1910-1911 Member Army Infan- 


try Team. 
1909-1910-1911 Coach Army Infantry 


Team. 

1913 Team Captain Army Infantry 
Team. 

1913 Captain U. 8S. Army Team, 


United Service Match. 

Coach U. S. International Team, 
Palma Match. 

Member and Coach A. E. F. Rifle 
Team. 


1913 
1919 


- 


W) 


29th Stages Demonstrations 
N March 31, the 1st Battalion 29th 
Infantry put on a very fine dem- 
onstration of the ‘‘battalion in attack 
in open warfare.’’ The demonstration 
the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, in the presence of sev- 


was staged at 
eral thousand civilian spectators and 
distinguished guests. Among the in- 
terested spectators were U. S. Senator 
Wadsworth of New York, Congressman 
Wright of Georgia, Brigadier General 
Georges Dumont, military attaché, 
French Embassy, the baseball clubs of 
the New York Giants and Washington 
Senators and 300 delegates to the con- 
gress of the southeastern division of 
the American Optometric Association. 
‘*Hank’’ Gowdy of the New York 
Giants was an especially honored guest. 

The demonstration lasted from 9 a. 
m. to 11 a. m. and proved to be very 
impressive and spectacular. The at- 
tacking battalion was supported by the 
83d Field Artillery, three airplanes, a 
company of light tanks, and the How- 
itzer Company all using service ammu- 
nition. The artillery fired high explo- 
sive and shrapnel and the mortars 
smoke and high explosives. The spec- 
tators were given a thrilling exhibi- 
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tion of how a modern battle is waged 
and what the doughboy of today has 
to withstand in battle. Following the 
demonstration the 29th Infantry ey 
tertained the visitors at luncheo 

On April 2, the Georgia State co) 


vention of the D. A. R. eame out t 


Fort Benning to witness a demonstra 
tion by the 29th Infantry. The prob 
lem given was that of a battalion in 


attack in trench warfare. The 2d 
Battalion of the 29th Infantry staged 
the attack and was supported by th 
83d Field Artillery, a platoon of 
heavy tanks, two airplanes, the How 
itzer Company and a detachment o 
gas troops. The attack began with ; 
spectacular exhibition of artillery fir 
and smoke, after which preparatio. 
The 
D. A. R. delegates were so intereste: 
in the demonstration that they fol 
lowed up the Infantry waves over the 
rough ground from the jumping off 
trench to the last objective, a distanc 
of more than a mile. After the d 
monstration the D. A. R. ladies wer 
luncheon guests of the 29th Infantry 


the Infantry began their attack. 


® 


Third Infantry Radios Program 
HE 3d Infantry sent out over the 
ether a program 

and vocal musie from the station of 

WCCO of St. Paul and Minneapolis on 

the evening of March 30. Following 


of instrumental! 


the formal program the regimental 
orchestra furnished dance music unt! 
a late hour. An interesting feature of 
the program was a historical sketch of 
the regiment given by Lieut. Col. E. M 
Norton. Reports received by the reg! 
ment indicated that the program was 
very well received. 
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Awarded to Best Soldier 
at Fort Thomas 


Medal 


examination was completed on 
\pril 3, at Fort Thomas, Ky., to 
mine the best all-around soldier 
Tenth Infantry. 

tants were two selected privates from 
They 


examined by a board of officers 


The contes- 
company in the regiment. 


military appearance, military cour- 
tesy, serviee reeord, school of the sol- 

r, regimental activities and knowl- 
edge of regimental training guides. 

Private Stanley J. Ross of Com- 
any G, was chosen as the best soldier 
the regiment as determined by these 

He was presented the 
Dana T. Merrill medal’’ 
vith appropriate ceremonies on the 
following day. 


standards. 


‘(‘olonel 


Special interest in this soldier at- 
taches to the fact that soldierly quali- 
es are ‘‘written all over’’ this young 
native of Heidelsburg, Lee county, 
where he first saw the light of 
day, May 4, 1906. He entered the ser- 
vice Mareh 19, 1924, and among the 


special qualifications which he has de- 


Ky., 


eloped are those of expert rifle and 
That his family 
has the Army fever in a virulent form 
by the fact that his 
rother, Virgil Ross, is a non-commis- 
sioned officer in Company A, 10th In- 


pistol marksmanship. 


is evidenced 


fantry, and his uncle, James Hudson, 
one of the most popular soldiers at 
the fort, is first sergeant of Company 
G, 10th Infantry. 
The medal won by him will be com- 
peted for periodically in the future 
order to bestow proper recognition 
m soldiers who have attained the 
vhest standard of soldier-ship in the 
Tenth Infantry. 
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Publicity by 34th Infantry 
ITH the plans for holding a eiti- 
zens’ training camp at the home 

the 34th Infantry, Fort 

Eustis, Va., during the coming sum 


station of 


mer finally approved that regiment has 


started an extensive publicity cam 


paign in the Virginia newspapers in an 
effort to aid the 3d Corps Area’s re- 
eruiting drive. 

Special articles covering 


the train 


ing, recreation, and athletic programs 
are being sent twice each month to the 
twelve most 


influential the 


state and another article is being writ- 


papers in 


ten monthly for the other sixty news- 
papers published in Virginia. 

Due to the fact that the 34th Infan 
try, which will train the Virginia can 
didates, is widely known throughout 
the Old 
Own’”’ 


Dominion as ‘‘ Virginia’s 
regiment as a result of prior 
publicity work done by the regiment, 
practically all the State newspapers 
are accepting the articles in their en 
tirety and running them frequently on 
the front page of their issues. 

It is expected that the publicity cam- 
paign will have the double result of 
bringing the C. M. T. C. to the atten- 
tion of the entire state and at the same 
time of keeping the of ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia’s Own’’ before the people of the 
Old Dominion. 


work 


> 
I 


20th Infantry at Transport Show 
HE Third Battalion, Twentieth In- 
fantry, 


Infantry demonstration 
unit at Fort Sill, Okla., was a suecessful 
competitor in the second annual trans- 
portation show of the Field Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, which was 
held on March 7. 


a large audience of 


The exhibition drew 
spectators from 


Fort Sill and the nearby city of Law- 
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ton. Two events were open to the In- 
fantrymen, the escort wagon and the 
rolling kitchen, animal drawn. The 
escort wagon entered by the battalion 
won the blue ribbon and the rolling 
kitchen received the white ribbon. 
According to the rules of the contest 
all the work of preparing the entries 
was done by the enlisted men within 
the Stanley 
Root and Roy Adams, Company L, pre- 
pared the kitchen for entry, and Pri- 
vate William Boggs, Service Company 


organization. Privates 


detachment, prepared the team which 
drew the kitchen. The escort wagon 
was prepared by Privates Fred H. 
Grace and William Andrews, Service 
The painting 
on both entries was done by Privates 


Company detachment. 
Joseph P. Guertin, Company L, and 
Le Roy Miles, Company K. 


@ 


Prepare for Pistol Team Matches 


OMPANY commanders should take 
[ steps to make use of the advan- 
tages that are to be received from par- 
ticipation in the Infantry pistol team 
matches of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle,Practice. This com- 
petition was initiated for the express 
purpose of creating interest in pistol 
marksmanship. The scores in record 
practice made by the men who com- 
pose the team count as the team score 
in the competition. This method does 
not eall for an additional expenditure 
of ammunition. There is no time limit 
placed upon the dates of fire. The 
only condition made is that the regu- 
lations preseribed for the conduct of 
fire in pistol marksmanship  (dis- 
mounted) be complied with and that 
the seores be submitted on or before 
December 15. Every 


should read the regulations preseribed 


organization 


A c tiv it es 


for this match. They are conta 
letter AG. 353.22, April 23, (994 
(Mise.) M-C and should be on 
the organization headquarters. 


® 
Fort Benning Riding Team 


HE riding team from Fort |} 
participated in the rsi 
show in Augusta, Ga., on Mare) 2% 


ning 


and made a splendid showing against 
a strong array of fine horses and good 
riders, in fact the Benning team ¢ 
ered most of the laurels, winning 15 
first places, 15 second, 11 third, and 
14 fourth. While in Augusta 
members of the team were the guests 
of the Augusta Horse Show Assovia 
tion. 

The team consisted of the follo 
ing: Mrs. J. H. Stutesman, Mrs. (|. [3 
Dunphy, Mrs. W. A. Beiderlin 
Maj. J. P. Wheeler, Lieut. ©. A 
Smith, Lieut. W. H. Beiderlinde: 
Mrs. F. V. Schneider, Maj. C. K. Nu 
sen, Capt. C. B. Dunphy, Capt. T. R 


Miller, Lieut. ©. M. Chamber!: 
Capt. T. L. Martin, and Set. Fy 
Akers. 


@) 


SS 


Basketball in China 
HIS year’s basket ball league co 
ducted by the 15th Infantry 
letic Association was beyond questo! 


- 


the most spirited and hotly contested 
of any of the athletic events wit! 

the regiment. 
tioned at Tientsin, with the exceptio 
of Service and I Companies, was rcp 
resented by teams which 
credit to any organization in the ar) 
A Marine detachment from the U.S 5 
Ashville stationed temporarily in the 


Every company 


would 


city also entered a strong team wich 


+ 


proved a worthy contender for ‘\°s 
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Throughout the season enthu- As the season progressed the team of 
waxed high. Company H and other companies re 
the beginning uncertainty existed markably improved in every depart 
the final outeome. Company K, ment of their playing. The Company 
ear’s champions and possessors H team met and successively defeated 
Chesterfield cup, was a favorite. by comfortable margins all others in 
any G, runner-up in 1923-1924, the league, including the Marines who 
strong contender inf every sport, arrived during the latter part of the 
air to win. season and 

dquar- | ‘ proved to be the 

Company strongest adve1 

excellent ma- sary The gam 
new and with the Marines 
Company L was replete with 
the predicted thrills brought 
er in the pre- out by the excel 
n in view of lence of team 
ir material, > play on each side 
ear’s show- a * The season was 
and their dramatieceal 
ch, Lieut. Fay | closed by the 
h, an experi- final determining 
| basketball A game between 
er. Least of Company K, th 


vas it antiei- / title holders, and 


ted that Com- 3 Company H, each 


H would jf having won. all 
the series. their encounters 
This vear Com- > 3 : : The game wa 

i ’ Basketball Champions of 15th Infantry Sang “ 

H found it- Team from Company H. Left to right: top, 

with three Scott (captain) and McKay; lower, Lynch, ed throughout. 

LaGrange and Worthen 


spiritedly contest 

vers from last resulting in the 
son, around which to organize a_ transfer of the coveted Chesterfield 
m: Seott, MeKay and Worthen. cup. 
ne of these men had heretofore ex In accordance with custom a post 
ted exceptional basketball ability. season Inter-post series of three games 

However, with true Company H spirit was then played on the regimental 
rood number of men competed for a court between Companies H and I, 
ce on the squad and at the opening the latter stationed at Tongsham, 
the season a fair team was organ- China. In this series Company H un 
|. Two valuable ‘‘finds’’ were dis- expectedly lost its only game of the 
ered in Lynch and LaGrange who — season, but won the two remaining ones 
ame the forwards of the team. without difficulty, thereby securing the 
ese two players became the scoring inter-post championship. In this se 
‘chine of the team, and Lynch the ries Company I entered a creditable 


cue’s sensation. team showing unexpected strength 
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In the newly organized Tientsin city 
basketball league the Company H team 
represented the battalion. 

The winning of the Chesterfield bas- 
ketball championship cup for the com- 
pany was a deserved reward for the 
splendid performance on the part of 
each member of the team. Their sue- 
cess was due in a large measure to the 
fighting spirit inculeated in Company 
H by its commander, Capt. John C. 
Newton, a spirit which is manifest in 
every activity participated in by the 


company. 
League Standing 

WwW. kh B.C. Pte. Op. 
eg 8 0 1.000 178 57 
oe Yah a 2 875 181 64 
se * 6 2 750 209 112 
Marines 5 3 626 160 139 
rag’? 4 4 500 125 99 
HQ 3 5 375 158 147 
_ 2 6 250 74 207 
vite ee 125 72 181 
vi 0 8 000 59 193 


The revixuental team of the 15th In- 
fantry won the fifth and deciding game 
of the championship series with the 
Marines at Peking by the score of 29 to 
25, thus giving them the inter-service 
championship and also the champion- 
ship for North China. The regiment’s 
second consecutive victorious season in 
basketball over the Marines gives them 
the inter-service laurels in all major 
sports since the football season of 1923. 
The doughboys who played in the de- 


ciding game were: Smith, Lynch, 
Ross, King, Jaurnerig and Hofmeister. 
® 


Athletic Meet in | 1th 


N the athletic meet held by the 11th 
Infantry at Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind., on March 21, all participants 
were required to wear the regulation 
uniform. The idea of this was to test 
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the athletic abilities of the men 
clothed as they would be when ; 
field, 7. e., woolen shirt, breeches, s))jr.) 
puttees and heavy marching shoes. Th, 
records that were made despite thy 
handicap indicated that there exist. 
within the 11th Infantry a high class 
of athletic ability. Of the athletes th, 
most one is Layman of 
Company B, who won three first places 
tied for another first, and wen a second 
place. 


prominent 


This soldier won the 100-yard 
dash in 13 seconds. The meet was wo 
by the 1st Battalion which was pre. 
sented with a beautiful loving eup 


® 


29th Wins Polo Championship 
HE deciding game for the Be 
ning Polo Championship 
played on April 5, and in this contest 
the 29th Infantry team decisively de 
feated the fast Infantry School team 
in a hotly contested game on Shanno1 
Field. The two were very 
evenly matched and the outcom 
could not have been predicted before 
the game. Due to the excellent play 
ing of Captains McCrystal and Pilk 
ington and the team work of all th 
players, the 29th Infantry was able to 
hold the long end of an 8 to 5 score 
at the end of the game, thereby win- 
ning the Dierks trophy. The lineup 
and score was as follows: 


29th 
Goals Infantry 
3 Capt. McCrystal 


was 


teams 


Infantry 
No. School Goals 
1 Capt. Gammon 6 
2 Lieut. Elkins 2 Capt. McClure 3 
2 Lieut. French 3 Capt. Forsythe 2 
1 Capt. Pilkington 4 Capt. Whisner 0 


A team picked from the post .t 
large plays on the southern cireuit at 
Fort Oglethorpe beginning May 1! 
On the 15th and 19th the 6th Cavalry 
team from Oglethorpe will contest « 
series with a picked team from eu 
ning. 








Comany G—34th—Winner 
CROWD which packed the gym- 
A nasium to its capacity last month 
saw Company G win out 25 to 17 over 
Company F and thus annex the ‘‘Col- 
's eup’’ offered by the regimental 
commander to the winner of the an- 
basketball league of the 34th In- 
try. The the 


race in its history, 


regiment enjoyed 
athletic 


Companies F and G@ being tied for 


closest 


first place at the end of the season 
with sixteen games won and two lost 
five. 


by each Both companies which 


‘ought the deciding game for the cham- 


jionship finished close to last place in 


he 1923-1924 season and showed re- 


markable improvement this year. The 
captain and coach of Company G was 
Private Wm. P. Jackson who was 


chosen as all-star center from among 
the players of 
Fort 


the twenty teams at 
Eustis. Sergt. Robert Janecek, 
also of Company G landed a place on 
the all-stars as a guard. 


‘T) 


Awards Made in Fifth 


HE members of the 5th Infantry 
who have been designated as mem- 
bers of the combat team of the Chief of 
Infantry were awarded their distinct- 
ive shoulder patch insignia at a review 
of the regiment at Fort McKinley, Me., 
on Mareh 26. The parts of the regi- 
ment stationed at Fort Williams were 
assembled for the formation, which was 
witnessed by a large group of visiting 
officers and civilians. The winning 
usketry squad belongs to Company 
( and is in charge of Cpl. Cicero F. 
Vhite. Following’ the 
marked by snap and precision of move- 
ment, a reeeption was given to the vis- 
ing officers by Lieut. Col. MeAdams 
nd his staff. 


ceremony, 


Among the guests were: 
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Col. Henry G. Beyer, 303d Infantry ; 
Col. H. M. Bigelow, 103d Infantry; 
Col. Fred E. Gignous, 303d C. A. C.: 
Maj. Frank Lowe and Major Chute. 
i 
Regimental Team Match 

HE 11th Infantry rifle team, led 

by Capt. E. A. stationed 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, 
won the small bore regimental team 
match with a 7,330. The 
team used the Model 1922 Springfield 
and U. 8. N. R. A. ammunition. The 
members will be awarded silver medals 


Second this 


Green, 


seore of 


place in match 


was 
taken by a team representing the 
121st Engineers, D. C. National 
Guard, captained by Lieut. C. S. 


Shields, with a score of 7,297. This 
team also used Springfield Model 1922 
rifles and U. S. N. R. A. ammunition 

The 7th Infantry team under the 
leadership of Capt. Adlai C. Young, 
stationed at Barracks, 
Wash., obtained third place with a 


score of 7,229. 


Vaneouver 


The team represent- 
ing this regiment won the regimental 
competition in 1924. Winchester 
rifles and ammunition were used. 
These small bore matches were pro 
moted by the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
I 


Fourth to Train at Camp Lewis 
HE 3d Battalion of the 4th Infan- 
try has been designated by the com- 

manding general of the 3d Division to 

train the C. M. T. C. students at Camp 

Lewis during the coming summer. The 

battalion, known as ‘‘Seattle’s Own,’’ 

has arranged for the training of the 
students as part of the personnel of the 
organization. In each company of the 
battalion, two platoons will be 
posed of C. M. T. C 


com 


. students and the 
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third platoon will be the regular com- 
pany. Officers for the war strength 
units thus formed will be the Regular 
officers and attached Reserve officers. 


® 


School for Candidates 

ee apriggin officers have always 

told the ambitious and aspiring 
recruit that the Army offers its en- 
listed men the opportunity of going to 
West Point or becoming an officer in 
the Army, provided that they could 
pass the necessary examinations. The 
recruit was told that he would have 
facilities given him to study and pre- 
pare for the examinations. 

With a view of fully carrying out 
these promises, the Commanding Offi- 
cer of the 29th Infantry caused a can- 
vass of the regiment to be made to 
find out how many men desired to 
take the examinations for entrance to 
West Point and for commissions from 
the ranks, and who also desired coach- 
ing. Asa result of this canvass twen- 
ty-eight men signified their wish to 
take the examinations and to attend 
a preparatory school. Of the driginal 
twenty-eight candidates, fourteen 
failed to pass the preliminary physi- 
eal examination. Of the remaining 
candidates seven wish to take the ex- 
amination for West Point and seven 
for commission from the ranks. 

The regimental commander accord- 
ingly issued orders establishing a 
preparatory school to enable the can- 
didates to get systematic coaching. 
The school was placed in charge of 
Capt. S. R. Carswell and 2d Lieut. W. 
Hl. Schaefer. School hours are from 1 
p. m. to 4 p. m., four afternoons a 
week and the students are excused 
from all military duty that would in- 
terfere with their attendance at the 


school. The subjects being taug!: q: 
present are: American history, /.) 
eral history, history of English | :., 
ature, algebra, 

and composition. 


geometry, gran 
The students 
displaying a keen interest in {\oiy 
work and as most of them have th» 
equivalent of a high school education 
their chances of passing the exam 
tions are very good. 
@ 


Changes in Personnel at Infantry 
School 

HE Assistant Commandant of || 

Infantry School has recently been 
named. Col. Frank S. Cocheu, present 
chief of staff of the 3d Corps Area 
will report to Fort Benning about Jui 
30 to take over the office recently va 
cated by Brig. Gen. A. W. Bjornstad 
Col. James B. Gowen, now the active 
head of the Infantry Board, will com 
mand the 29th Infantry, but in that 
capacity will probably remain a mem 
ber of the board. 


® 
Faithful Soldiers Retire 


HERE have recently been retired 

from the Army three faithful non- 
commissioned officers who have had 
more than thirty years’ honora)le 
service in the Infantry. 

Master Sergt. Harry F. Burns wil! 
be remembered by many 9th Infantry- 
men, for in the 9th he served for six- 
teen consecutive years in all grades 
from private to regimental sergeant 
major. He was retired while on duty 
as chief clerk of the office of the Chie! 
of Infantry and upon his retireme' 
he was presented with handsome g''ts 
by the officers and by the enlisted men 
of the office. 

Master Sergt. John J. Welch was 
tendered a review in his honor by ‘|i 


i f 








Infantry 


Infantry at Schofield Barracks, 
on March 26. 
e has been with the 7th Illinois 
nteers, the 8th, 13th, 18th and 35th 


itry regiments; with the latter 


Sergeant Welch's 


ent he has served twelve years. 
April 7, a regimental review 
eld at Fort Williams, Me., hon- 
First Sgt. Walter Pratt, 5th 
try, also retiring from the service 
thirty years spent in the service 
he colors. Sergeant Pratt’s Army 
dates from 1899, when he enlisted 
he 46th Infantry. 
ral in that regiment, and in the 


He served as a 


and Ist Infantry regiments, un- 
1908, when he joined the 5th In- 
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fantry, in which he served as a set 
geant and first sergeant up to July, 
1917. In July of 1917 he was made 
a commissioned officer. and was dis 
charged as a captain of Infantry in 
March, 1919. He rejoined the 5th In 
fantry as a first sergeant in that vear, 
and served in Headquarters Company 
of the 5th in that capacity until the 
date of his retirement. 

All the discharges of these men 
have been excellent. They are held in 
high esteem by the officers and enlisted 
men with whom they have served, and 
their successful lives in the Army are 
worthy of emulation by members of all 
military organizations. 





Decorating the Colors of the 28th Infantry 


Camp Perry, Ohio, on Defense Test Day, Hon. Newton D. Baker at left of picture. 
Col. Berkeley Enochs, Regimental Commander, attaching the Battle Streamers 
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15th Infantry’s Coat of Arms 


A BRIEF description of the coat of 
arms of the 15th Infantry ap- 
pearing on our front cover, together 


with a short account of the history of 


the regiment follows: 
COAT OF ARMS 

Shield— Azure an imperial five-toed 
dragon affronte or, on a chief argent a 
rock proper between four acorns fess- 
wise gules. 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors, a 
sun in splendor with all rays straight 
or in front of a triangle resting on one- 
point gules and behind three six- 
pointed mullets argent. 

Motto—‘* Can do.’’ 


HISTORY 

The regiment was organized under 
proclamation of the President, May 4, 
1861. During the Civil war it partici- 
pated in nearly all of the important 
campaigns of the western armies. At 
Murfreesboro, Chieamauga, C hat t a- 
nooga, and Atlanta, the regiment was 
a part of the 14th Army Corps, whose 
badge was an acorn. In that battle of 
Chiecamauga the casualties of the regi- 
ment were well over one-third of its 
strength. The regiment was in Gen- 
eral Thomas’ command in this the bat- 
tle in which Thomas won his Army 
name, ‘‘The Rock of Chicamauga.’’ 

The regiment was in the Philippines 
fighting and in the China campaign. 

The shield is blue and white the In- 
fantry colors. On the lower part is 
the Chinese dragon, and in the white 
chief the badge of the 14th Corps re- 
peated four times for the four major 
operations. Chieamauga, where the 
regiment fought and held so gallantly 
is further emphasized by the rock. 
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The crest is the triangle and d: 
from the Katipunan flag of the P 
pine Insurrection. 

The motto is the watch word o} 
regiment in ‘‘Pidgin English’ 
recollection of the regiment’s long 
vice in China. 

I 
In a Quandary 


Little Girl (to visiting parson): “Please, 
tell me, mister, why you say people will 
be dammed ef ’ey don’t go to church, wher 
my dady tells my muvver he’ll be dammed 
if he will?”—Judge. 


® 

Sentiments in the R. O. T. C. Unit 
of the University of Nebraska 

HE Daily Nebraskan, official publi 

eation of the University of Ne 
braska, prints a letter from a student 
in its issue of February 22, on whic 
its editorial comment is the following 


In the Student Opinion column ot 
this morning’s Daily Nebraskan there 
appears a letter in refutation of the 
charges made by Paul Blanshard, in 
the current number of The Nation, in 
regard to the R. O. T. C. unit at the 
University of Nebraska. In the inter 
ests of fairness it should be pointed out 
that the sentiments expressed by the 
writer of the letter concerning the R 
Q. T. C. are probably the sentiments 
of a majority of the students on the 
campus. 

The letter by the student, Mr. H. I 
Schaaf, not only expresses the opinion 
of the student body of that university, 
but of the vast majority in all schools 
having R. O. T. C. units. The letter 
follows : 

A recent visitor at the University 
Nebraska has burst into print with a 
seathing denunciation of the R. 0. T. | 
system in operation in the Universit: 
of Nebraska and many other large in 
stitutions of learning in the United 
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The horrible effect of militar- 
sm upon the students of this university 
was drawn upon extensively by the 
author to illustrate his point. Our 
nk. 0. T. C. unit was attacked viciously 
ond branded as damnable in every 
sense of the word. I am in no official 
capacity a defender or an apologist for 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
of the University of Nebraska, but 
when such an article is reprinted and 
distributed about the campus with a 
note which states that the pamphlet 
was paid for by the students of the 
University of Nebraska, then any stu- 
dent is entitled to criticise. 

| drilled in the R. O. T. C. for two 
years and attended one summer camp 
at Fort Snelling, and although no fair 
co-ed ever pinned a medal on my 
breast, I feel fully repaid for the time 
and effort which such training entailed. 
The only evil consequence which re- 
sulted in my own ease, to which even 
Mr. Blanshard could object, was sin- 
cere admiration for the motives and 
methods of those Army officers with 
whom I eame in contact. 

Mr. Blanshard, who got more free 
publicity in the columns of The Daily 
Nebraskan during his visit here than 
the second coming of the Messiah would 
ever receive, says that a student told 
him that if it were not compulsory not 
a hundred Nebraska men would drill— 
if it were not for other inducements. 
Sounds like that ancient crack to the 
effect that if we had some pretzels we 
would have pretzels and beer, if we had 
some beer. 

For that matter, military science is 
not the only course offered in this 
school which would suffer in attend- 
anee if such attendance were not re- 
quired. Nebraska is criticized because 
her R. O. T. C. regiment has distin- 
cuished rating with the War Depart- 
ment and is proud of it. Why 
shouldn’t she be proud? Some of us 
were rather glad that there were some 
trained men in this country way back 
in 1917, 

Neither Mr. Blanshard nor his arti- 
cle will be likely to ereate much of a 


States 
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stir in this university or in any other, 
but the sob squad is always at work, 
and it might be well for some of the 
organizations on this campus, who 
spend a great deal of their time in be- 
moaning the fact that they do not re- 
ceive the student support to which they 
are entitled, to realize that if they de- 
voted more of their energy to building 
up the university and less of it in im- 
porting pacifists and radical propa- 
gandists to slander the university, they 
would subject themselves to much less 
criticism. 


® 


Four-Leaf Clovers 


A new commanding officer had arrived, 
who having very strict ideas relative to 
the appearance and upkeep of the post in 
general, and the treatment of military 
offenders in particular, had given orders 
that the dandelions which dotted the green 
expanse of the parade ground by millions 
be uprooted and removed by the prisoners. 

It was in July and the weather was as 
hot as it usually is in the Mississippi Val- 
ley during that month; so hot indeed that 
the sentries guarding the prisoners, with 
the tacit approval of the officer of the 
day, had taken shelter from the noonday 
glare under the trees lining the parade 
ground. 

A motherly looking old lady, evidently a 
sightseer, approached, and watched the 
dandelion pickers over the tops of her 
glasses for a while; then exclaimed “For 
the Land’s sake, what are you men do- 
ing?” 

One of the prisoners, a big doughboy 
whose huge fingers could hardly grasp the 
delicate stems of the plants he was on his 
knees trying to pull up, straightened his 
back, wiped his dripping face with his 
sleeve and after gazing reflectively at the 
heat waves dancing above the sweltering 
plain, faced the kindly old person, “Lady,” 
he answered slowly, “we’re a-lookin’ for 
four-leaf clovers.” 


® 
Talking Points On C. M. T. C. 


OME important points of informa- 
tion on the Citizen’s Military 
Training camps are as follows: 
The purpose of these camps is to 
train our young American manhood to 
be better citizens through mental, 
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physical, moral and military training 
under expert instructors. 

Any healthy normal young man of 
good character may attend. Ages for 
1925 camp: basic course, 17 to 24; red 
course, 17 to 25; white course, 18 to 
28; blue course, 19 to 31. 

The cost of attendance is nothing. 
Expenses for transportation, uniforms, 
food, medical attention, housing and 
laundry are paid by the Government. 

There are no obligations for the 
basic, red, or white courses except that 
young men pledge themselves to go to 
the camp, receive the training and be- 
have themselves. 

The young man is benefited by thirty 
days’ training in the out-of-doors, un- 
der expert instructors in the care of 
health, how to swim, how to ride a 
horse, citizenship, hygiene, 
marksmanship, athletics, how to work, 
how to play, team work and the spirit 
of community. 

Parents are concerned in the know!l- 
edge that their sons are in the hands of 
experts in the training of young men 
and that they will be well cared for 
during the camp; in the knowledge 
that their sons will be required to pass 
a critical examination and 
that they will be informed by compe- 
tent Army medical officers of any 
minor defects that may be removed or 
overcome by proper attention to in- 
structions furnished ; in the knowledge 
that there need be no expense to the 
parents for this month’s training; in 
the knowledge that their sons will live 
in an atmosphere permeated with the 
spirit of service to country, whereby 
the principles of truth, honor and good 
sportsmanship are instilled and taught 
by precept and example and in the 
knowledge that character building is 
the main objective of these camps, and 


radio, 


physical 
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that the young men attendin. a), 
taught without harshness and une \\s¢; 
ously led into habits of 
promptitude, neatness and clea: 
of mind and body. 

All young men between the avs of 
17 and 31, of good character, wh. ea) 
pass the physical examination and py 
sent themselves for voluntary training 
are eligible. 

The basic course is for physiecal|y fit 
young men between 17 and 24, and no 
previous military training is required 
Applicants must possess average ven 
eral intelligence, be able to read ani 
write English, and be of good mora! 
character. 


obed ence 


itss 


This course provides pre 
liminary military training, including 
physical development, rifle marksman 
ship, first aid, camp sanitation, studies 
in citizenship and military courtes) 
and the meaning of discipline. 

The red course is for physically fi: 
young men between 17 and 25. Ap 
plicants must be graduates of the basic 
course or have had military training 
equivalent thereto, and must 
the same general qualifications as for 
the basic course. 


POssess 


This course provides 
specialized training in the different 
branches of the Army: Infantry, (a) 
alry, Field Artillery, Coast Artiller 
Engineers and Signal Corps. 

The white course is open for physi 
eally fit young men between 18 and 2s 
who have completed the red course. t 
enlisted men of the Army of thi 
United States, and to selected citizens 
who have had training equivalent 
the red course. Applicants must pos 
sess a grammar school edueation or its 
equivalent, possess qualities of leader 
ship and be of good moral character 
This course also provides specialize: 
training in Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
and Coast Artillery, Engineers and 
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sivnal Corps for the purpose of quali- 
‘ying eandidates for specialists and 
ine commissioned officers. 

\ve limits for the blue course are 19 
to Jl. Applicants must be either mem- 
iors of one of the components of the 
Army of the United States or selected 
eivilians who have completed the white 
course Satisfaetorily and have been 
recommended by their commanding of- 
feer for the blue course, or have had 
military training determined as equiv- 
thereto. All blue applicants 
must have a high school education or 
its equivalent and must possess the per- 
wonality, appearanee, tact, bearing and 
general adaptability which will fit 
them after further training to take 
necessary mental and physical exami- 
nation for commission in the O. R. C. 
Civilians aeeepted for the blue course 
must sign a statement that it is their 
intention to qualify for a commission 
by enlisting in the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard or Enlisted Reserve 
Corps and pursuing such a course of 
further study as may be prescribed. 
One year’s service is required before 
examination 
taken. 


alent 


for commission can be 


physieal examination 
for all eandidates who are to attend the 
camps is required before their applica- 
tions ean be accepted, although candi- 
dates who have attended a previous 
camp need not be subject to this unless 
they have suffered a serious illness or 
injury sinee the last camp. 

War Department regulations pro- 
vide that before a candidate goes to 
camp he be inoculated against typhoid 
ind paratyphoid fevers and that he be 
\accinated against smallpox. Appli- 

ints, however, who have been imoeu- 

ted and vaecinated within three years 
prior to the opening of the camps will 
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not be required to undergo this immu- 
nization. All certificates showing re- 
cent immunization signed by the doe- 
tor who administered the vaccine or 
serum must accompany the application 
blank except for former students. 

Any Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
recruiting station or any Publie Health 
Service Hospital will examine appli- 
the immuniza- 
Applications will of course be 


eants and administer 
tion. 
made to the county or district repre- 
sentative of the Military Training 
Camps Association or the Corps Area 
C. M. T. C. officer and that official will 
direct the applicants where they can be 
examined free of charge and the ad- 
dresses of Reserve medical officers who 
have volunteered to examine the ap- 
plicants. 
® 
Park Your Weapon! 


He—Do you want to marry 
eyed man? 


She—No. Why? 
He—Then let me carry your umbrella. 
—Purple Parrot. 


a one- 


® 
The Message to Garcia 


MONG the best known of the illus- 
trious deeds of an American sol- 
dier is the feat of gallantry and indom- 
itability of purpose of a 19th Infan- 
tryman, then lieutenant, Andrew S. 
Rowan—the man who ‘‘Carried the 
Message to Garcia.’’ As a shining ex- 
ample of initiative this act will stand 
forth in all history. Elbert Hubbard 
moralizes on this incident, describing it 
as follows: 

The world bestows its big prizes, 
both in money and honors, for but one 
thing, and that is Initiative. What is 
initiative? I'll tell you: It is doing 
the right thing without being told. But 
next to doing the thing without being 
told is to do it when you are told onee. 
That is to say, ‘‘Carry the Message to 
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Garcia.’” Those who can carry a mes 
sage get high honors. 

In all this Cuban business there is 
one man who stands out on the horizon 
of my memory like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke between Spain and 
the United States, it was suddenl; 
necessary to communicate quickly with 
the leader of the insurgents, Generz] 
Garcia. Garcia was somewhere in the 
mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no one 
knew where. No mail or telegraph 
message could reach him. The Presi 
dent must secure his cooperation and 
quickly, 

What to do. 

Some one said to the President: 
‘*There is a fellow by the name of 
Rowan, who will find Garcia for you if 
anyone can.’’ Rowan was sent for and 
given a letter to be delivered to Garcia. 
How he took the letter, sealed it up in 
an oil skin pouch, strapped it over his 
heart, in four days landed off the coast 
of Cuba from an open boat, disap- 
peared into the jungle, and in three 
weeks came out on the other side of the 
island, having traversed a hostile coun- 
try on foot and delivered his letter to 
Garcia—are things I have no special 
desire now to tell in detail. The point 
that I wish to make is this: McKinley 
gave Rowan a letter to be delivered to 
Garcia. Rowan took the letter and did 
not ask ‘‘ Where is he at?’’ 

By the Eternal! There is a man 
whose form should be east in deathless 
bronze and the statue placed in every 
college of the land. 

® 

Why to Save? 

HE man in the military § service 

should remember that even though 
he may retire after thirty years’ serv- 
ice on three-fourths pay that when he 
dies that pay will be discontinued, and 
unless he has considerable saving in re 
serve those dependent upon him may 
be left in want. 

Even officers find it diffieult and 
often impossible properly to educate 


their children on the salary received. 
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Carried the “Message to Garcia” 
Major A. S. Rowan, 19th Infantry 





The officer stationed here and ther 
seldom near a college and often without 
access to a high school, is compelled t: 
send his child away to school. A fe 
thousand dollars of building and loa 
savings will make possible a good edu 
eation for the children. 

If a savings account is necessary 
an officer, certainly the enlisted ma: 
with a family should regard month 
savings as imperative; and where 
the unmarried soldier who does | 
look forward to the time when he » 
have a home of his own? 

If you do not save now you neve! 
will. There will always be exeuses 
not saving. 


The habit of saving makes for ec 












































all good habits and excellent char- 


The man who saves will pay his 
and will not have to borrow. 
Wise saving will save one from foolish 
spending and from friends who are 
ever seeking a loan. 

A dollar wisely invested is good for 
the community. Keep your dollars 
working, bearing fruit for yourself and 
the country. 

Wise saving is a sure cure for gam- 
bling and other bad habits. The man 
who saves all he can will not patronize 
places of evil. 

| know a company that has not had 
a courtmartial or a case of desertion 
for two years and never has a drunk on 
Every man in that company 
has a monthly savings account.— 
Chaplain Alva J. Brasted, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., winner of essay contest 
conducted by the San Antonio Build- 
ing & Loan Assn. 


ae! is 





pay day. 


® 
And No Seconds 


The bright young man was making ap- 
plication for his bonus. 
“How much service 
asked the clerk. 

“No service at all,” replied the b. y. m. 
in disgust. “I was only a corporal and 
had to wait on myself.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


® 
Rifle Matches in Northwest 


HERE are scheduled for the spring 
of 1925 several important outdoor 
rifle competitions in the Northwest. 
These are being held at Regular Army 
Infantry posts, as follows: 

At Fort George Wright, Spokane, 
Wash., May 9 and 10, there is to be 
held, by the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
meree and the Spokane Rifle club, the 
sixth annual Inland Empire champion- 
ship shoot. The shoots held at Spo- 
kane are famous for their suecess and 


did vou have?” 
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this year’s program promises diversi- 
fied entertainment to satisfy the whims 
of the chronic shooter. 

The Ist Battalion of the 4th Infan- 
try at Fort Missoula, Mont., is pro- 
moting the second annual Northwest- 
ern rifle tournament to be held at that 
post from May 15 to 17. Many teams 
from the various military and civilian 
clubs will participate in the rifle, 
pistol and shot-gun matches, and the 
winners in the events will be the official 
champions of the Northwest. The 
Western Montana team match will also 
be fired at this tournament. Capt. W. 
S. Wood, 4th Infantry, is the president 
of the Fort Missoula rifle club and is 
in charge of the shoot, which is ex- 
pected to eclipse in interest and enthu- 
siasm last year’s very popular event. 

At Fort George Wright, Wash., 
there will also be held the Washington 
State Rifle Association’s annual con- 
ference, election and competition. 

® 
Heard on the Phone 


Mother to Veterinary Surgeon: “My 
Johnny’s pet goat is desperately ill. What 
shall I do for him?” 


Vet: “What’s happened to him, 
madam?” 
Mother: “He has eaten a leather bound 


volume of Shakespeare.” 
Vet: “Give him a copy of the Literary 
Digest.”—Exchange. 


® 
A Live Junior R. 0. T. C. Unit 
HE Council Bluffs, Iowa, high 


school has a R. O. T. C. unit that 
has been designated as an honor high 
school of the 7th Corps Area for the 
past four years. This record has been 
equaled, according to information fur- 
nished by the War Department, by 
only two other high school units in the 
United States: Rockford, Ill, and 
Gloucester, Mass. 

The unit, in which Capt. H. H. Gal- 
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liett, Inf., is the instructor, just re- 
cently held its ceremony of presenting 
commissions to the new cadet officers. 
In the past many public ceremonies 
and events have put the unit before 
the public in such a way that it has 
become a most popular part of the high 
school’s activities. 

The Council Bluffs Nonpareil speaks 
of the value of its R. O. T. C. unit, 
editorially, as follows: 


This work is the most valuable part 
of our high school instruction. We are 
not using this term loosely or with any 
thought of exaggeration. We use it 
because of a sincere conviction that it 
is true. A knowledge of chemistry, 
geography, algebra and other branches 
in the high school curriculum is impor- 
tant and valuable. But standing above 
all else in America the thing that is 
most important to our people is a 
knowledge of their responsibility to 
God and country. The R. O. T. C. 
teaches above all else respect for the 
flag. This is respect for America and 
appreciation of her priceless privileges. 

Another point in this connection we 
should consider seriously. If there is 
ever a call for defenders of this coun- 
try who will be chosen, old men, 
women, aliens? None of these; it will 
be those boys of ours—those of high 
school age and those just finishing 
these high school courses. This R. O. 
T. C. work gives these boys instruction 
in the rudiments of military science. 
It sets them forward in military effi- 
ciency so that if they were called into 
actual service it would require less 
time for them to become efficient than 
would be required without this train- 
ing. It is just the simple truth to say 
that this is life-saving work. Common 
sense tells us that it would be folly to 
send men unprepared into battle in 
defense of the country. R. O. T. C. 
instruction supplies the boys with a 
smattering of knowledge as to how to 
save their own lives and make them- 
selves effective in our defense on whom 


Ground 


we must rely upon to protect us \. thy 
event of need. 
This work is the most valuable |) )\,s¢ 


of high school activity because i) oy 
phasizes patriotism. This includes \oye 
of country and a knowledge of hi ty 
be effective in its defense. 
® 
Once Is Enough 
A railroad official was testifying before 
a Congressional investigating committee: 
Senator: “How often does your railroad 
kill a man?” 
Official: “Only once, sir.” 


Book Reviews 
A Srupy or War. By Admiral Sir 
Reginald Custance. Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1925. Cloth, 8vo, 214 
pages, maps. Price, $3.50. 
Admiral Custance has given in this 
latest book his theory of war. He ex 
plains the causes of the difference be- 
tween the political and military points 
of view, and substitutes for the Ger 
man doctrine of the so-called ‘‘wil! to 
power’’ the British 
‘*will to seeurity’’. 
The chapter diseussing the relation 
ship between the army, the navy and 
the aery is especially interesting to 
American readers at this time. The 
author explains that Great Britain 
created a separate air ministry during 
the war when the relationship between 
the three services not 
stood; it was brought about chiefly 
by temporary conditions of sup)!y, 
which he says, are not matters to 20) 
ern the organization of an armed force 
He explains that the air ministry cou 
trolled a small independent air force, 
but acted mainly as the supply detach 
ment to the navy and army. An inde 
pendent aery means a single organ: 
tion to win the war in the air, but dua! 
organization to win the war both on 
and above the sea, and on and above 
the land. 


doctrine of the 


was under 
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'he book is worth while for the mili- 
tary student who is interested in the 
broader aspects of warfare. 


Tu ARMAMENTS YEAR BooK OF THE 
LEAGUE oF Nations. World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
844 pages, charts. Price, $4.00. 

This volume is the first comprehen- 
sive compilation of statistical informa- 
tion on the armaments of all nations 
which has been published by the 

League of Nations and the information 

contained in this volume is based on 

official and publie documents. The 
hook is a series of monographs, each of 
which relates to a separate state, and 
comprises geographical and statistical 
information, data on the military forces 

(land, sea and air), budget expendi- 

tures on national defense, and indus- 

tries capable of being used for war 
purposes. It is a valuable reference 
hook for those interested in relative 
armament. 

® 
Joint Army-Navy Maneuvers 


HERE is expected to result from 
the joint Army and Navy maneu- 
vers held in the Pacific the latter part 
of April, some valuable lessons on joint 
operations of the two forces. The gen- 
eral situation provides that a blue fleet 
with its Army forces, the latter merely 
outlined, is to wrest the Hawaiian 
Islands from a black foree which has 
captured them. The troops in the Ha- 
waiian Islands will employ all their 
forees to resist the landing of the blues. 
Maj. Gen. John L. Hines and Adm. 
Robert E. Coontz will be the chief um- 
pires, and they will be assisted, respect- 
ively, by Lieut. Col. Walter Krueger, 
(: S., and Capt. Sinelair Gannon, U. S. 
\. Before leaving for the maneuvers, 
‘eneral Hines said: 


The chief purpose of the Hawaiian 


exercises is to train both the Army and 
Navy forces in joint operations in 
order that they may become practiced 
in cooperating with each other. If this 
purpose is realized even if only par- 
tially, the maneuvers will have been 
highly successful. 

Any serious war that this nation 
may be unfortunate enough to engage 
in will be a joint Army and Navy op- 
eration on a broad scale, and will eall 
forth numerous joint operations of a 
more defined scope. 

For many reasons much difficulty 
has always been experienced in joint 
operations during war. Failures have 
heen only too common. They have 
been especially common in the early 
portions of a great war. 

This is due to the fact that during 
war the tendency is to increase cooper- 
ation, whereas during peace there is 
too much separation and lack of con- 
tact. This lack of contact is true to 
some extent of the various militar) 
elements within the Army itself. One 
of our major military problems since 
the World war has been not only to 
bring the Regular Army, National 
Guard and Organized Reserves closer 
together so that they will think and act 
as one Army, but to make the various 
arms—Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery 
and Air Service—even in the Regular 
Army, realize their dependence upon 
each other. Not a single element of the 
national defense is self-sufficient. 

Talking about cooperation will not 
produce it. It can only be obtained by 
working and training together in ae- 
tual exercises. Joint maneuvers are as 
essential for the Army and Navy dur- 
ing peace for success in war, as prae- 
tice by an orchestra is for a harmo- 


_ nious concert. 


The maneuvers are not expected by 
the War Department to produce any 
dramatic action, nor reveal any start- 
ling new offensive or defensive facts. 
But they are expected to make up in 
practical value for whatever they may 
lack in sensation or color. We are not 
trying to stage a circus, but to conduct 
an actual ‘‘war game’’ of benefit to 
participants, rather than of amusement 
to spectators. 


— 2 








Recommendations by Conference Commissions in the Army o 


of State Adjutants General of the United States.—A_ perso 
pointed and commissioned in the N 


T the school of instruction for tional Guard and recognized as a N 
State Adjutants General, held tional Guard officer by the Secret 
in Washington, March 5 to 10, of War shall, upon his applicati 

commissioned in the Army o 
United States in the grade and 

corresponding to the grade and b: 

These committees reported their ree- to which he was appointed in th 





the principal work consisted of deliber- 


ations and diseussions by committees. 


A, = 


ommendations of which those adepted tional Guard. Such commission 

by the assembly are stated in brief. remain in effect during the period 
A new section to be marked 75a was [Federal recognition and terminat: 

the expiration thereof, except t! 

when such an officer is drafted 

os ae the service of the United States 

section 75, and to read as follows: commission in the Army of the J) 


recommended to be inserted in the Na- 
tional Defense act to follow the present 








Major General George C. Rickards 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, who Retires from Active Service on June 28, 1925 
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States shall continue in effect during 
the period of such draft and for six 
months after discharge from the draft. 

In time of war, a National Guard 
officer commissioned in the Army of 
the United States under the provisions 
of this section may be appointed to a 
higher temporary rank without vacat- 
ing the commission in the Army of the 
United States which he holds on ac- 
count of his National Guard appoint- 
ment. 

Officers shall be commissioned in the 
Army of the United States by the 
President alone except general officers 
who shall be commissioned by and with 
the advice of the Senate. 

The commission of an officer commis- 
sioned in the Army of the United 
States under the provisions of this see- 
tion may be terminated at any time in 
the discretion of the President. 

Officers commissioned in the Army 
of the United States under the pro- 
visions of this section will be governed 
by such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe. 


The School of Instruction for Adju- 
tants General placed itself definitely on 
record as being in favor of a State 
staff in the peace-time set-up of the 
National Guard and that positions for 
the members thereof be provided in 
mobilization plans in the war-time 
set-up. 

A change of National Guard Regula- 
tions was recommended to provide that 
when an enlisted man of the Nationa! 
Guard applies for enlistmént in any of 
the Regular services such enlisted man 
shall be required to request his dis- 
charge in writing through channels. 

An annual dropping allowance to 
take eare of unavoidable losses of Fed- 
eral property in possession of the Na- 
tional Guard; and the authorization 
for earetakers to be extended to in- 
clude all National Guard organizations 
whose minimum maintenance strength 


equals or exceeds fifty men were asked 
for. 

It was recommended that a commis- 
sion in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
held by an individual in a grade higher 
than his commission in the National 
Guard, be not arbitrarily adjusted 
downward to correspond with a lower 
grade commission in National Guard; 
also that the Militia Bureau and the 
War Department be requested to study 
the question of National Guard officers 
and enlisted men holding commissions 
in the Organized Reserves of a higher 
grade than that held by them in the 
National Guard, with a view to provid- 
ing the officers which would be required 
by the National Guard in passing from 
a peace basis to a war basis. 


NATIONAL GUARD RESERVE 


In the matter of National Guard re- 
serve a change of the National Defense 
act, section 78, was recommended: 


The National Guard Reserve.—Un- 
der such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe, a National 
Guard Reserve shall be organized in 
each State, Territory, and the District 
of Columbia, and shall consist of such 
organizations, officers, and enlisted 
men as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe, or members thereof may be as- 
signed as reserves to organizations of 
the active National Guard. 

Officers of the active National Guard 


‘may, without vacating their commis- 


sions therein, be appointed to higher 
rank in the National Guard Reserve ; 
warrant officers and enlisted men of 
the active National Guard may, with- 
out termination of such status, be ap- 
pointed officers in the National Guard 
Reserve, and officers of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps not holding commissions 
in the active National Guard, may 
without vacating their commissions be 
appointed in the National Guard Re- 
serve in the same rank held by them 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
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Men duly qualified for enlistment in 
the active National Guard may enlist 
in the National Guard Reserve for a 
period of one or three years, under 
such regulations as the Seeretary of 
War shall preseribe, and on so enlist- 
ing they shall subseribe to the follow- 
ing enlistment contract and take the 
oath therein specified: ‘‘I do hereby 
acknowledge to have voluntarily en- 
listed this day of , 19... as 
a soldier in the National Guard Re- 
serve of the United States and of the 
State of , for a period of one 
(or three) year.., unless sooner dis- 
charged by proper authority, and I do 
solemnly swear that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and to the State of 

and that I will serve 
them honestly and faithfully against 
all their enemies whomsoever and that 
I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States and the governor 
of the State of , and of 
the officers appointed over me accord- 
ing to law and the rules and Articles 
of War.’’ 

Under such regulations as the See- 
retary of War may prescribe, officers, 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the 
active National Guard may be trans- 
ferred to the National Guard Reserves; 
likewise, officers, warrant officers and 
enlisted men hereafter appointed or 
enlisted in or transferred to the Na- 
tional Guard Reserve may be trans- 
ferred to the active National Guard. 

Members of said National Guard Re- 
serve, officers, warrant officers and en- 
listed men, may engage in field or 
coast defense training with the active 
National Guard, and when so engaged 
shall receive the same Federal pay and 
allowances as those occupying like 
grades in the active National Guard 
when likewise engaged : Provided, that, 
except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this act, no commissioned, 
warranted or enlisted reservist shall re- 
ceive any pay or allowances out of any 
appropriation made by Congress for 
National Guard purposes. 


The increase of strength of the Na- 


tional Guard to 190,000 was 
portant recommendation. The ¢) 
zation of four cavalry divisions was 
asked to be completed as rapidly 
funds would allow along the line o) +}, 
study prepared on that subject } 
Militia Bureau. 

Division headquarters detach: 
were recommended to be allocat: 
sections to the States, Territories ¢yd 
District of Columbia, having the 
erally recognized heads, or senior 
cers of the respective sections of th: 
tachments, and federal recognitio: 
tended to the respective sections « 
The number of officers 
Infant 
regiments was recommended to by 


allocated. 
headquarters companies of 


creased by one first lieutenant, making 
a total of three officers per compan) 

It was urgently and strongly recu 
mended that 
state designations on the 


superimposed — lett: 
showing 
S.’’ be removed from co 

and that plain ‘‘U. S.”’ be 
the 
shoulder patches and shields identify 


ters ‘‘U, 
insignia 
worn, as regimental numly 
the State from which each organizat 
comes. Made-to-measure uniform: 

the National Guard were recommen deci 
In the matter of issue of shoes, cac! 
soldier should be issued one patr and 
these shoes should be neither from rei 
but 
The issue of extra breeches to enlisted 
men in the mounted service, and tli 


issue of extra 


ovated nor repaired stock, 


cotton breeches to 
troops where climatie conditions mak: 
impracticable the use of woolen clo! 

ing in the summer camps was reco! 

mended. 


Clerical hire was recommended to | 
provided for in the office of the U. > 
property and disbursing officer of ea! 
State. Caretakers for property w: 





N atio na | 


asked to be authorized for organiza- 
There 
recommendations 
rel:tive to requisitions and property. 
Satisfaction was expressed with the 


tions not now so provided for. 
were certain other 


present method of accounting for Fed- 
eral property and for the method of 
dling and disposing of surveys. 
| was strongly and urgently reeom- 
mended that the franking privilege of 
oficial communications be extended to 
« National Guard. 


{ 
\ recommendation was made to the 
effect that the prescribed number of 
ljorses and mules for use in the Na- 
tional Guard be procured and issued. 

Several recommendations were made 
relative to administration. 

In the matter of mobilization plans, 
it was urged that the State Adjutants 
General prepare such a plan but be not 
required to follow any uniform type. 
These mobilization plans should facili- 
tate in every possible way the opera- 
tions of the plans of the corps area 
commander and should be formed in 
closest cooperation with him. The mo- 
bilization plan for each unit of the Na- 
tional Guard should cover the period 
prior to assumption of Federal control 
us well as the period after such con- 
trol. It was considered advisable that 
the Several States concerned definitely 
determine what units of the National 
Guard now in the deferred class are 
desired by the State and that when the 
organization of these units is completed 
and approved that they be removed 
‘rom the National Guard reserve and 
placed in the National Guard category. 

It was the opinion of the convention 
‘hat the Militia Bureau, as now consti- 
tuted, has functioned efficiently during 
‘le past three years and that the in- 
‘ormation disseminated to the National 
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Guard by the Bureau has become in- 
creasingly more valuable and import- 
ant. The convention further feels that 
the Bureau has achieved a high stand- 
ard of efficiency in spite of severe 
handicaps imposed by lack of adequate 
appropriations and by the serious lack 
of sufficient personnel to man the Bu- 
reau and therefore endorses the present 
efficiency of the Bureau and recom- 
mends that the War Department, with- 
out further delay, take such steps as 
will assure the assignment of such ad- 
ditional clerical personnel as will be 
necessary to meet the present require- 
ments. 

It was recommended that the Chief, 
Militia Bureau, be to ap- 
point a committee, composed of one 


requested 


representative from each corps area 
to consider the practical application of 
the National Defense act and to study 
the question of the necessity of recom- 
mending to the Secretary of War that 
a study be made of this act, looking to- 
ward a general revision of same. 

It was resolved as the sense of the 
convention that the administration of 
the National Guard by the Militia Bu- 
reau under a National Guard Chief of 
Bureau has been so satisfactorily and 
sympathetically conducted, that the 
present system is most heartily com- 
mended. 

@) 

One of Many Compliments 

HE editor of INFANTRY 


JOURNAL has recently received 
ae a iletter Maj. E. K. 


the 


from 


Cheadle, 163d Infantry, Montana N. 
G., who suggests that National Guard 
regimental headquarters might aid in 
bringing this magazine to the attention 
of the officers of their commands. 
letter reads: 


The 
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I wish to take this oceasion to tell 
you that I have subscribed to the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL for the past few 
months, and find it exceedingly inter- 
esting and instructive. I believe that 
every National Guard officer should be 
induced to subseribe to it, and feel 
certain that if they understood how 
much valuable information every issue 
contains they would do so. Could not 
some effort be made, through every 
regimental headquarters, to interest 
officers in this? 


@® 
Guard Aids in Disaster 


HE response of the units of the 
National Guard of Illinois and 
Indiana in aiding in the relief 

work in the area stricken by the recent 
devastating tornado was another exam- 
ple of the readiness of the military 
forces to administer aid in time of dis- 
aster. Tents, cots and blankets were 
from the quartermaster sup- 
plies at Fort Harrison, Indiana, to give 
shelter to the homeless. Medical offi- 
cers of the Guard aided in the treat- 
ment of the injured and provided 
measures for the prevention of disease. 


rushed 


The existence of the military forces 
of the Nation and the States is amply 
justified by performance of such acts 
in the emergencies of peace-time, to 
say nothing of the insurance provided 
for the event of war. 


@ 
National Guard Heraldry 


HE erest for the use of National 

4 Guard organizations of the 
SEEN) State of Texas is described as 
follows: On a wreath or and gules, a 
mullet argent encircled by a garland 
of live oak and olive proper. The seal 
of Texas, the Lone Star State. The 
original white settlement within the 
state was of Spanish origin and the 
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twists of the wreath are accordingly of 
gold and red. 

For Wisconsin, the crest shown ly 
low, is described: On a wreath or and 
azure, a badger couchant proper. The 
Badger State, the badger appears on 
the State seal and flag. 
white exploration and settlement with 


The original 


in the state was of French origin and 


the twists of the wreath are accord 
ingly gold and blue. 


® 


Proposed Distinctive Uniform, 


New York National Guard 


i XPERIENCE with military or- 


ganizations, particularly those 


> 
Gaps) who depend on voluntary 


listments to maintain their strength, 
has shown that it is a great advantag' 
to recruiting and promoting of esprit 
de corps, to have a special uniform, or 
such distinctive features on a uniform, 
that will cause it to be easily distin 
guished on all occasions. <A start was 
made in this direction by authorizing 
distinctive badges, and the majority o! 
the organizations in the Regular Arm) 
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and National Guard 


eg pped. 


are now s0 


This however, was only the first 
step, and it is now for the National 
Guard of New York to inaugurate fur- 
ther advaneement. Governor Smith, 
alizing the benefit of these distine- 

features, has authorized the pro- 
mulgation of an order to permit adop- 
tion of distinetive uniforms or parts of 
uniforms, believing that this will be of 
great advantage in recruiting, pride in 
organization, discipline and military 
appearance, 


It is the intention to allow each or- 
ganization to submit their ideas of an 
entire uniform or distinetive additions 
to the present uniform to the com- 
manding general of the National 
Guard of New York for the approval 
of the proper authorities as it would 
he impracticable to allow individual 
ideas too free a hand. With the above 
in mind designs have been prepared 
for the first advance step in equipping 
each organization with distinetive ad- 
ditions to the present uniform, consist- 
ing of a distinctive regimental cap, 
white body belt and white gloves. 

Caps have been designed for each or- 
ganization of a color and trimmings 
that bring prominently forward their 
branch of the service, and historical 
feature of the regimental colors. As 
for example the 71st Regiment for over 
0) years wore a distinctive uniform of 
dark blue trimmed with white. The 
cap designed has a top of dark blue 
with a band and piping of white, with 
the distinetive device of the regiment 
as worn on the campaign hat as a cap 
ornament. The 258th Artillery as a 
historical feature still use the title of 
Washington Greys, the name under 
which they were organized over one 





hundred years ago. Their cap will be 
grey, trimmed with artillery red desig- 
nating their present branch of the 
service. 

The belt is of heavy white webbing 
as worn by the cadets of West Point, 
the brass plate bearing the regimental 
number. The wearing of white gloves 
on occasions of ceremony will further 
advance the smart general appearance 
of a command. The expense of the 
above will be only nominal and from 
information received from experienced 
military outfitters will not exceed 
$3.50 to $4 per man. With only the 
above additions to their uniforms an 
organization will at once have an in- 
dividuality that will make it easily 
recognized on parade and add much to 
the personal appearance of its mem- 
bers, both in and out of ranks. 

Should an organization desire to 
take further steps, designs have been 
prepared and estimates submitted for 
the addition of one or two cross belts, 
distinctive coats, trousers, breeches, 
leggins, ete. It is not the intention to 
insist on the cap or equipment being 
adopted by an organization, but they 
have been prepared to assist in giving 
ideas to commanding officers who may 
wish to take up the subject with their 
command. Should these distinctive 
features be adopted, they will be a dis- 
tinetly State uniform for wear on State 
and regimental occasions only, and will 
not be worn by an organization when 
doing duty under Federal control. 


® 


Seventh Regiment, New York 

HE Seventh Regiment, N. Y. 
N. G., has within the past few 
a months held several spectacu- 
lar ceremonies and functions. The 


opening review of the year was held in 
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honor of Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, 
Ret., at its armory in New York City, 
at which the General was presented by 
the officers and men of the regiment 
with a lieutenant general’s flag. The 
incoming commander of the 2d Corps 
Area, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 
was tendered a review on February 27. 
Following this review the Wadsworth 
baseball trophy, gift of U. S. Senator 
Wadsworth, was presented to the mem- 
bers of the regimental baseball team 
which had won the State championship 
in 1924. The Sixth Company of the 
Regiment recently celebrated its 100th 
anniversary by a dinner held in New 
York City, which was attended by 209 
former and present members of the 
company and their guests. 
® 
27th Division’s Maneuvers In 
1926 
AJ. GEN. CHARLES D. BER- 
RY, commanding the National 
Guard of New York, has ini- 
tiated plans for the mobilization of the 
27th Division at Pine Plains, N. Y., 
during the summer of 1926, for train- 
ing purposes. A number of members 
of the New York legislature are heart- 
ily in favor of the idea and have ex- 
pressed their full-pledged support in 
having the idea approved. 

It will be recalled that in 1912 and 
1913 joint Regular Army and National 
Guard maneuvers were held at Pine 
Plains, N. Y., and in Connecticut. The 
suggestion was made by Hon. Louis A. 
Cuvillier, a member of the military af- 
fairs committee of the New York legis- 
lature and an ardent supporter of these 
joint maneuvers, that the proposition 
for participation by the Regular Army 
in these maneuvers in 1926 be present- 
ed to the War Department 
Congress. 


and to 


Guard 


Department 


Impressions 
ist Lieut. W. E. Packard, Idaho 


© the National Guard sj 

officer reporting at Fort 
mows ning, impressions trod ¢ 
upon the heels of each other begin 
the moment he alighted on the st 
platform at Columbus, Ga. 

Entering the Infantry school 

did, an erstwhile ‘‘by product’’ o 
of the officers’ training camps of 19! 
it was but natural I would oceasio: 
find myself comparing the scene ly 
me with those frenzied days which 
lowed closely that vacillating period 
‘*pacifists’ delight and the Kaiser 
joy”’ 1915, to April 
1917. 


While the experiences of many st 


from May 7, 


dent officers of ‘17 and 718 represi 
great, fundamental truths, they per 
haps should be spoken of to none u 
less he be a brother of those days a1 
then only in a low tone, for the n 
on the corner (or perhaps in th 
pit) will almost certainly misinterp 
Or rather, hi 
will fail to identify the true causes 


the underlying reasons. 


One, if not the primal law of D 
Nature, is that no living 
remain dormant. It 
er retreat; it must progress or ret! 
The Infantry School at Be 
ning is no exception. 


thing 
must adv: 
gress. 
From a camp 1! 
1918 she has grown to and assumed tl 
dignity of a permanent post. 
seem that in her efficiency she has out 


It wol 


stripped her physical growth, for there 


is now no better service school 
where, not even in Europe, the hot 
of things military. 

The 1924 class of the National Gu 
and Reserve officers were met at © 
lumbus 


by a transportation officer 


who checked the strangers off a 
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ted baggage checks, and informed 
students that they would receive thei: 
their quarters the next 
The writer surrendered his 
k not without trepidation, memory 
ving him back to other days. Ten 
ites later found the late arrivals in 
autos enroute to the post some nine 


t rage at 


ning. 


miles from the city. Upon arrival at 
the post the billeting officer glanced 
list and numbers, 
which apparently had been prepared 
weeks previously, checked off the offi- 
cer reporting, handed him a memoran- 
for the 

ind in his new temporary home and 
said. Most of us did 
with no hesitaney than with 
which we parted with our baggage 


over a of names 


dum reeeipt articles to be 


‘*Sign here.’’ 


less 


checks a half hour before, but upon ar- 
rival at quarters five minutes later, lo 
and behold! All the articles ealled for 
on the memo were there, even to the 
blotter on the desk. 

When morning’s light revealed the 
ld drab locker and the grimy bed roll 
resting quietly by the door, one was 
foreed to admit that not all things are 


as were. And so on, to the end of the 
eourse, 
While the eourse for National 


(Guardsmen and the Reserve officer is 
necessarily limited, partly due to lack 
of appropriations by Congress and 
partly due to limitations as to time, 
imposed by private business and civil 
pursuits of the students themselves, 
the three months are filled with work 
and study absolutely essential, if one 
to be an efficient National 
Guard or Reserve officer. Needless to 
say there is no niche in the emergency 
forees for the officer of lesser 


} itions. 


aspires 


am- 
If the writer may be par- 
loned for presuming to express his 
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own opinion, it would be a serious mis- 
take to further the course. 
Three hurrying months is all too short 
a period in which to cover the work so 
generally needed. 


shorten 


The mission of the Infantry School 
is to provide a corps of instructors for 
a national emergency. An instructor 
will but fail in his own mission unless 
he be thoroughly grounded in that 
which he undertakes to instruct. 

The instructors on duty at the great 
Infantry School of the United States 
Army are the best the nation affords, 
each a specialist in his chosen assign- 
ment. Efforts of enthusiastic instrue- 
tors notwithstanding, not all students 
can be convinced that the service rifle 
is but a handy accessory for the bayo- 
net, nor that the Queen of Battles, if 
she would acquire the utmost efficiency, 
must concentrate on seouting and pa- 
trolling to the exclusion of other details 
The in- 
apparently with each 
other in seeing to it that no student 
officer leaves the Infantry School with 
the idea that the moral effect of even 
the lowly smoke candle when used at 
the psychological moment is less than 
that of 414 ounces of T. N. T., in a 
serrated, 


of the doughboy’s training. 


structors vie 


east-iron 
presented; nor that 


gift-box, properly 
a bavonet is to be 
east aside for the technique of fire con- 
trol when one finds himself at arm’s 
length from an enemy determined to 
return with his shield or upon it. The 
instructors believe in the Army, they 
believe in the Infantry as the one arm 
of the service capable of taking ground 
and holding it; they believe in the In- 
fantry School as the means of dissemi- 
nating the training necessary to the 
Infantry officer; they further believe 


in the importance of their particular 
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phase in turning out instructors capa- Brig. Gen. H. T. Johnson, Vt.: 

ble of spreading the gospel of good In- Gen. F. D. Beary, Pa.; Brig. Gen 

fantry. Given average material, ma- R. Foster, Fla.; Brig. Gen. F. D 

terial possessed of a desire to learn, not derson, Ohio; Col. J. S. Bersey, 

mentally hidebound with the sufficiency Brig. Gen. B. H. Markham, () 

of World War experience or the ade- Brig. Gen. G. A. White, Ore. 

quacy of village or other political con- Brig. Gen. E. J. Westcott, N. Y. 

nections, the Infantry School will turn ® 

out Infantry missionaries above aver- National Guard Legislation 

age in qualifications and ability. HE last Congress amend 
The standard sought in selecting National Defense act i: 

candidates for this school, however, following particulars affec' 

cannot be too high; plow horses seldom the National Guard: 

E — on 9 : x ; : . 

win Derbies. Tn 1924 there were 10, Section 58 to provide for the e 

000 officers in the National Guard, ment of men between the ages of 4) 

among whom there was an annualturn- and 64. 

over of 25 per cent; 90 per cent of the Section 78 to provide for the 1: 

latter number were company officers fer of enlisted men from the active Na 
a4 50 aap iti ily Alli tional Guard to the National Gu 

and 00 per cent were Initially Hing reserve and vice versa. 

new positions, therefore it behooves the Section 81 to provide that the ( 

adjutants general of the States to make Militia Bureau, be selected from the o 

the most eareful selections of ma- ficers of the active National Guard 

terial if the most benefit is to be that he will be a major general of th 
Silt tee diiilic Medd eameailintiions Reserve Corps while holding his offic 

Gane Fae ae, ere, See ~ Which must be relinquished at th: 

The ability to preach and practice the of 64. 

gospel of Infantry training is of un- Section 87 to provide that mon 

told more importance to the National paid to the Militia Bureau for proj 


Guard than ability to poll votes in the will not revert to the Federal Treast 
oil hemne. Okie at the end of current fiscal year | 


will remain available for an additio: 
® period of practically one year. 


. i Secti 97 rj at sel 
Will Discess Defense Act ection 1 ia to prov ide that 
at camps, service schools, ete., wil! | 
BOARD of National Guard of- eounted for the purpose of computing 


ficers has been appointed to rank, in order that National Guard : 

diseuss the points brought out ficers will -be placed upon the sa! 
in an address by Col. E. J. Williams, basis as Reserve officers. 
Inf., published in this issue of the In- An important measure passe 
FANTRY JOURNAL, on the subject of co- Congress, despite the opposition o 
operation between all branches of the budget bureau, was the deficiency ap 
National Defense in the matter of se- propriation of $1,332,000 for armor 
curing appropriations, ete. The fol- drill pay. President Coolidge subs 
lowing adjutants general of the vari- quently ordered the suspension of this 
ous States will meet in Washington the pay, and he later withdrew this ore: 
middle of May to consider the propo- but limited the annual numbe: 
sals made by Colonel Williams: Brig. armory drills to 48. The validit 
Gen. F. M. Rumbold, chairman, Mo.; this action may be decided ii 
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is, as the question involved is a 
eoinprehensive Many National 
(iuard leaders consider that the Presi- 

exceeded his constitutional au- 
thority by refusing the expend funds 
opriated by Congress when the use 
of the money was not left to his disere- 
by the Aet of Congress in ques- 
and the matter is still under dis- 
A number of units of 


one, 


the 
(juard have already held more than the 


cussion. 


{s drills to which this recent order of 
President limits the expenditure of 
ory drill pay. 

The amendment limiting the pay- 
ment of rental allowance for National 

Guard and Reserve officers to periods 
more than 30 days’ active service 
s defeated. 

® 


Louisiana Guard Passes 2,009 
4 HE strength of the Louisiana 


National Guard has passed the 

GE 2,000-mark. This figure, a goal 
long desired, was attained as a result 
extra effort put forth by the unit 
commanders over the State. 









On mid- 
night, Mareh 31, the membership stood 
at 2,023, the highest number ever at- 
tained. 

The 2,000-mark is not merely a pleas- 
ing figure to contemplate; it means 
much materially for the benefit of the 
Louisiana National Guard, and the de- 
is to maintain the 
State forces above that figure. 

® 
Captain to Lieutenant Colonel 
APT. HARLAND F. SEELEY, 
Inf., the senior instructor on 
duty with the 156th Infantry, 
Louisiana N. G., has been appointed 


n additional lieutenant colonel in the 
regiment. 


termination now 





‘he War Department approved the 


Guard Department 
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recommendation made by the Adju- 
tant General of Louisiana and this of- 
ficer has been duly appointed by the 
Governor. As soon as Federal recog- 
nition has been given him by the Mi 
litia Bureau he will actively enter upon 
his duties under the direction of Colo 
nel Guerre, 156th Infantry. He will 
have his the regimental 
commander and will have with him in 
his office all Infantry instructors and 


office with 


sergeant instructors. 


(1) 


The Rochester Guardsman 

HE enterprising company of the 
National 
Company C, 


Minnesota Guard in 


Rochester, com- 
manded by Capt. Ralph M. Graen, has 
issued its first number of a neat little 
publication, The Rochester 


man. We congratulate the commander 


(Guards 


and his company on their accomplish- 
ment which should aid materially in 
keeping the organization to the fore- 
front. 

Among the items we find this one, 
which is of general interest: 


The 205th Infantry, Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard of which Company C is 
a unit, has since its organization, Jan- 
uary 17, 1919, been fortunate enough 
to have as its commanding officers, 
three Regular Army officers, the first 
being Colonel Minnigerode, who com- 
manded the regiment for about two 
years, being succeeded by Col. Walter 
S. Fulton, who was in command for 
four years, and our present colonel, 
Col. W. D. Welty, who assumed com- 
mand on Aug. 1, 1924. 

Under the guidance and direction of 
these three gentlemen the 205th Infan 
try has been classified as one of the best 
National Guard units in the United 
States. 


The National Guard of Minnesota 


has set a precedent by placing officers 
of the Regular Army at the head of 
some of their Infantry regiments, and 
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experience under this procedure has 
demonstrated that such units are vastly 
superior to those of other States. 

Under the guidance of Colonel 
Welty, who himself is an honor gradu- 
ate of the Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, the 205th looks forward to being 
elevated to a position, which will make 
competition keen for Regular Army 
units. 

® 

Animal Allowances for National 


Guard 
NNOUNCEMENT was made re- 
the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau, that though ap- 
propriations for the fiseal years 1925 
and 1926 provide no funds for the 


cently by 


purchase of animals for the National 


Guard 


D epartme n t 


Recognition of Units 


HE policy published in | 

from the Militia Bureau to 

State Adjutants General d 
July 1924, respecting the ge) 
suspension of the recognition of 
units is modified to permit the re: 
nition of a unit to take the plac 


another unit disbanded, provided | 


the disbandment and the new orga: 
tion are requested at the same t 
and provided further that the trans 
tions will involve no considerable . 
from Militia Bureau funds. 

This applies not only to the orga: 
the sam 
designation as the unit disbanded, ar 


ization of a new unit with 


Guard, there are sufficient funds in to the conversion of an existing unit + 


prospect to provide forage and care- another of a different type, but also t: 


takers for a few additional animals for the organization of an entirely nw 





those units which are now considerably unit of any type as an offset agai: 


below their required quota of horses. the unit disbanded. 


D 


Place of the Air Service 


The airplane is an indispensable war implement. 
The Army must have it for scouting, and the Navy 
needs it for observation, Battleships now fight so 
far apart that they cannot see each other and they 
need planes to direct their fire. The plane will be 
of continued and probably of increased use in bomb- 
ing. 
of sea that it is upon the Infantry that we shall con- 


But it is the judgment of warriors of land and 


tinue to rely chiefly for Army operations, upon the 
battleship that we shall rely for naval protection 
and upon the airplane as the auxiliary of each arm. 
(N. Y.) 


—Syracuse Standard. 











What to Take to Camp 
ESERVE officers going to camp 


this summer are making lists 





these days of clothing and 
to take Vari 


ous units have published lists in their 


equipment with them. 


illetins, and in them these essential 


rticles are given: cotton uniform, 


ith extra breeches) ; woolen uniform 
depending on climatie conditions) ; 
raincoat; campaign hat and cord; gar 
rison 


(optional); one pair put- 
and 


cap 


tees and two pairs shoes (boots 


spurs for mounted officers, desirable 


hut not necessary); Sam Browne belt; 


woolen olive drab shirts (with 


shoulder straps for belt); black neck- 


two 


tie; insignia of rank and branch; not 
hook and peneil. 

Any of the following articles should 
be taken to the officer 
them, but it is not obligatory, as satis- 


camp if has 
factory arrangements will be made for 
ssue of these on memorandum receipt : 
pistol, holster, belt and appendages; 
field glass, compass, whistle, haversack 
and mess equipment, dispatch or map 
case. 

The following changes in Army Reg 
lations 600-40 on the subject of the 

\iform are of interest : 

When the olive drab shirt is worn 
without the eoat, the insignia will be 
orn as follows: 

a. On the collar. 

1. All officers, except general officers 

‘the line and chaplains—on the right 

le, 1 inch from the end, the letters 
“UU. S.??; on the left side, 1 inch from 





indicating 


the end, metal insignia 
branch, bureau, ete. 

2. General officers of the line and 
chaplains—On both sides, 1 inch from 
the end, the letters **U. S.’’ 

3. Warrant ofticers—On the right 
side, 1 inch from the end, the letters 
“UL S.’?: on the left side, the insignia 
of warrant officer. 

4. Enlisted men 
wlready prescribed for service coat. 

b. On the shoulder: 

When the olive drab shirt 
without the service coat the shirt will 
be provided with shoulder 
(straps ) similar to those used on the 
service eoat. Insignia of rank will be 
worn thereon for all officers 
seribed for the service coat. 


sutton insignia as 


is worn 


loops 
as pre 


A number of executive officers urge 
officers who have automobiles to take 
them to camp as they will prove quite 
convenient. 

I 


The 385th Infantry 


NE of the 
the officers of the 385th Infan- 


recent meetings of 





try in Providence, R. L., was 


devoted to a mock court-martial by 


means of which was demonstrated to 
the sixty-five officers present the con 
duct and operation of a general court. 
Capt. Chas. E. 
trial judge advocate, and he introduced 


Rayens, Inf., was the 


the subject by a short talk before the 
actual operation of the court began. 
Col. G. Edw. Buxton, Lieut. Col. Wm. 
F. Hoey, and Majors E. B. Dane and 
D. T. Colley, field officers of the 385th, 
were present and participated as mem- 
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Much valuable in- 
formation was obtained from the pro- 
ceedings, as care was exercised in pre- 
venting the ‘‘story’’ of the case from 
overshadowing the real purpose of the 
meeting. 


hers of the court. 


A very important has been 
taken by the 385th Infantry in 
strengthening the ties between the regi- 
ment and Rhode Island State College, 
the future source of officer material for 
the 385th. For the encouragement of 
the members of the college R. O. T. C. 
in their annual rifle competition, and 
as a mark of particular interest in that 
unit, three medals provided by the 
385th are to be awarded for excellence 
in rifle shooting this spring. The com- 
mandant of the State College unit, in 
accepting the offer of the medals has 
asked Colonel Buxton and his officers 
to review the eadets on a_ particular 
date to be named later on in the season. 


® 


“Hell's Fire and a Fuzzy O!” 


HE 360th Infantry, 90th Divis- 
ion has under diseussion a de- 
@IB9) sign for its coat-of-arms. The 
perpetuation of the battle ery of the 
regiment while in France by use on 
the coat-of-arms seems to meet with 
unanimous approval. Though it may 
lack in the dignity and literal meaning 
that might seem essential, there is in 
that old battle-ery so much of senti- 
mental and even historical value that 
every effort will be made to have it 
adopted. 

Maj. Harry J. Burkett expresses the 
views of inany officers, as follows: 


step 





There is no motto that means so 
much to our regiment as the ‘‘ Hell’s 
fire and a fuzzy O!’’ and if anything 
else was used in connection with the 
360th Infantry I think that the whole 
coat-of-arms would fall flat. These 
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words have absolutely no literal j)0a), 
ing that I have ever heard, but i: was 
a cry that our men used incess:)t}; 
throughout every drive or engage en: 
that we were in. It was certainly | 
curdling to hear some men in one 0} 
the attacking platoons yell out, * I), 
bear went over the panther bluff,’ ay. 
then the entire front line would reve: 
berate with the ery, ‘‘ Hell’s fire a 
fuzzy O!’’ 

Personally I fought within severa 
divisions and none of the outfits wit! 
which I came in contact showed near|) 
the spirit of enthusiastic aggressive 
ness that our men did when they were 
under fire. 


® 


Instructor Donates Cup 
APT. GEORGE A. MURRAY, 
Inf., executive officer of th 
Meee, 360th Infantry, has offered « 
silver cup for the Reserve officer mak 
ing the highest score at gallery prac 
tice up to June 30. The shipment of 
gallery rifles and ammunition was \ 
ceived early in 
Houston Reserve officers showed im 
mediate interest which has been main 
tained ever since. The National Guard 
pistol range is utilized for the gal! 
work. 





February and 


® 


Reserves Aid In Tornado Zone 


APT. NORMAN D. FINLE) 
Inf., on duty with the s6th |) 
vision, wrote on March 20, | 

Marion, IIl., on the devastation cause: 

by the Nation’s greatest disaster |) 

tornado as follows: 





To deseribe conditions in the vic! 
ity of the storm is almost impossi!)'e 
except in one word, horrible. 1! 
minding me more of my service !!) 
France than anything. 

Even during the Texas City flood 0! 
1915, which I was in, I do not think 
the conditions were as bad. How :): 
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one (hat Was in a house that went down 
could eseape is beyond me. 

The Reserve officers of this locality 
have carried on wonderfully, and al- 
though we were subordinate to the 
State troops I believe their work has 
gone wonders. 

Capt. Jomes M. Mozley, CA-Res., as- 
sisted by 1st Lieut. Walter Throgmor- 
ton, Engr-Res., took charge of the 
rolling kitehen owned by the American 
Legion post of this city and proceeded 
to Murphysboro where they fed about 
$000 people in 36 hours. They also 
fed the National Guard troops on duty 
in the town. They are mentioned in 
order that I might convey the idea that 
the R. O.’s certainly lived up to all 
traditions of the service. 

® 
Map Reading Important 

VERY Reserve officer should 
know how to read a map, and 
Gage) how to make military maps and 
sketches. One of the special classes or- 
ganized and in operation throughout 
the country during the winter is study- 
ing topography at Rockford, IIL, un- 
der the supervision of Maj. E. R. An- 
drews, Inf. Meetings are held once a 
week and the officers are covering the 
work from the bottom up. 

Many officers have learned that their 
ability to read maps has improved with 
their study of map problems. Basic 
information ean be obtained by study 
of one of the many good books pub- 
lished on the very interesting and im- 
portant subject. 







® 
Company Commander On the Job 


© man is in a more embarrass- 
ing position than the company 
commander who is not ready 
and prepared to do his job. Two hun- 
dred pairs of eyes will see his weak- 
nesses. He eannot hide them. Two 
hundred minds will measure him up 








and evaluate him for just what he is. 
This he cannot escape. The fates may 
not give advance information on the 
approach of a national emergeney. A 
hundred things could happen to bring 
it on over night. When the time comes 
there may be little opportunity to pre 
pare. Preparedness must already ex- 
ist. 

Check yourself up today. See if you 
are prepared. Determine in your own 
mind if you are ready to stand the 
spotlight of scrutiny. See if you are 
competent to lead the sons of your 
friends and neighbors to battle. If 
there is any doubt, it is up to you to 
get busy.—IV Corps Bulletin. 


® 


Privates May Qualify as Officers 
HE War Department has au- 
thorized the attendance of 
ae former enlisted men of the 
Army in the blue, or fourth year 
course, at the C. M. T. camps next 
summer, thus affording men with mil- 
itary experience opportunity to qualify 
as officers. Under this ruling there are 
certain restrictions to be met. The 
candidates must be less than thirty-one 
years of age, have the equivalent of a 
high school education, and must have 
the necessary personality, bearing, tact 
and general adaptability which will fit 
them, after further training, to be offi- 
cers of the Reserve Corps. 





The new regulations for the C. M. T. 
C. also make liberal allowances for the 
young men who have not seen service, 
but are under twenty-eight years of 
age and have enough military know!- 
edge to qualify them for either the red 
or white course. Age limits for the 
basie, or first year, course remain sev- 
enteen to twenty-four. 


CEE 
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The Service of ‘“‘Militarism” war, no less by the civilian than 


ILITARISM!”’ exclaim the par- soldier. Such is the splendid s¢pyiq 
|M lor bolshevists, at mention of Which is being rendered to the natioy 
eee the summer training camps— through what the unthinking | 
which, by the way, might appropriately malicious revile as militarism.— \\'y7¢! 
be called ‘‘Plattsbures’’ for short, in ington Post. 

(TF) 


view of their origin, just as multitu- yD 


dinous assemblages of another kind are Growth of the Reserves 
HE table which follows 

the number of Reserve officer. 
in all States, as of the months 
the sum of all villainies. And yet, of October, in 1923 and 1924. wit! 


called ‘‘Chautauquas’’. ‘‘ Militarism’’ 
in such usage conveys the suggestion of 





the very abomination of desolation and 


come to look into the matter, we cannot centages of gains and losses. Oks 


see that these Plattsburgs are really homa made the largest gain in percent 
sending us to the devil. age for the year with a 61 per cent 
Last summer more than 275,000 growth: 

young men, from all parts of the coun- First... Oct. Oct. Per e 
try and from all oceupations, received Corps 1988 1924 = Gained Lost 
under the direction of the War De- eng ae a a 
partment from two weeks to three Vormont 349 436 o7 
months each of what is called ‘‘inten- Mass. 3,937  34T5 l 

sive military training’. It was in fact Conn. 990 1,047 6 

well balanced physical, mental and R. I. 451 508 5 
moral culture, such as made its recipi- Totals 6.096 6.662 9 


ents able not only to serve their coun- | ; 
. Second Corps— 


try more efficiently in the undesired N.Y 


8 490 8,329 

emergency of war, but also to serve NJ. 22996 2.152 Pe 
their own interests and the interests of Dela. 158 129 18 
their fellows far more efficiently in all er | one . 
the assured activities and duties of Totals.. 11,044 10,610 
peace. They will be better business eat war” 5 000 
men, artisans, farmers, lawyers, doc- = ~, ry . 
tors, preachers or what not for their i “pine 1,080 : 

’ . a. 1,350 =: 1,360 1 
experience at the training camps. D.C. 1.470 1.698 16 

It will mean much for the whole See Saas . 
country, to have year by year hun- Totals 8,863 9,148 é 
dreds of thousands of young men thus ey wee oma 
trained and disciplined, and sent back <<: ~° mines ~ 
to their homes . serve as a leaven to — o. “— 1 ae us 
’ Ga, . 1,493 1,614 8 

their fellows; most of all, perhaps, be- Pla. 760 890 17 
cause they will have received—and will Ala. 868 1,043 20 
therefore be able to impart and to prae- — oe yo ’ 
. : —s ee LISS. Whi ” 
tiee—that discipline which is the qual- 1 780 818 - 


ity most needed by this nation; a qual- 


ity, needed no less in peace than in Totals.. 7.312 7.921 . 
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3.025 3.097 2 
W. Va. 662 659 ; 
Ind 1,828 1,762 3 
K 1,007 971 =a 3 
lotals. 6,522 6,489 ' 5 
Sicth Corps— 
| 4,791 5,016 Va 
Mich. 2,213 2,189 1 
Wis. 1,483 1,736 17 
Totals.. 8,487 8,941 5 
Seventh Corps— 
Mo. 2.037 2,144 5 
Kans. 993 1,122 13 
Ark. 581 571 acl 2 
lowa 1,523 1,577 4 
Nebr. 725 =—:11,012 40. 
Minn. ... 1,534 1,438 6 
N. Dak. ... 326 345 6 
S. Dak. 409 519 27 
Totals.. 8,128 8,728 7 
Kighth Corps— 
Texas 2.989 3,041 2 
Okla. , Ee 1,892 61 


Colo. 862 1,087 26 

N. Mex. .. 220 259 18 

Ariz. 282 364 29 
Totals. 5,529 6,643 20 

Ninth Corps— 

Wash. ... 1,170 1,257 7 

Ore. . 988 1,059 BP ates 

Idaho. ...... 289 266 ’ 1 

Mont... ...... 557 326 sche 0 

Wyo. : 232 224 . 1 

Utah csc 345 367 _ re 

Nev. . 90 67 sca" 

Calif. 4908 5,021 2 





Totals. 8,579 8,587 


Position of the Reserve Officer 


HE peculiar position of the 
Reserve officers in the scheme 
Mee of national defense is due to 
the fauet that under the law they are, 
except when on active duty, free to do 
as any other citizen would, to express 
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their opinions freely and to advocate 
any measures they may desire, and 
there are nearly eighty thousand of 
them so that they greatly outnumber 
the officers of the Regular Army and 
of the Guard. 

The Regular Army officer, on the 
other hand, is prevented by regulation 
of the War Department and _practi- 
cally by law, from doing most of these 
things, and the National Guard officer 
is handicapped by certain traditions 
and the point of view of parts of the 
community. No group of men in the 
community so fully realize the gravity 
of the situation, the importance of na- 
tional defense and what it requires, as 
the Reserve officers. It is they, there- 
fore, who are best fitted to present this 
data to the people, to stir up the en- 
thusiasm and morale required, and to 
bring before Congress the information 
they desire in order to enable them to 
pass intelligently upon the financial 
and other questions involved. 

The Reserve officer, then, has two 
obligations which he should perform 
for the benefit of his country, and they 
are: 

First.—The military obligation to 
fit himself as completely as possible for 
the performance of his duty in the as- 
signment he holds in the Army, and 
also to train, organize and fit the unit 
to which he is assigned in so far as he 
is able to do so, or in certain cases, to 
plan out skillfully the procurement of 
supplies and munitions, or work out 
the scientific problems that would be 
incident to the conduct of warfare in 
the defense of our country. 

Second.—He has the no less import- 
ant civilian duty to inform the coun- 
try of what is required for this great 
plan, to stir up the enthusiasm of the 
people, to arouse the interest of mem- 
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bers of Congress to foster the Reserve 
Officers’ Training corps in order that 
new officers of sufficient skill may be 
brought in to supplement the existing 
corps, and to help and encourage and 
assist in every way with the Citizens’ 
Military Training camps. He has also 
the duty to inform the War Depart- 
ment of such matters as may be for the 
common good in national defense, and 
to strive for the passage of laws and 
regulations that may be necessary for 
the effective carrying out of the Na- 
tional Defense Act. 

The individual Reserve officer can do 
much, but his power is increased and 
multiplied many times if he act in co- 
operation with the other officers. It is 
for this purpose that the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association of the United States 
exists, for it is the organization formed 
by the Reserve cfficers to head up and 
bring the greatest effectiveness to the 
Reserve officer in the performance of 
his civilian duties. Successful national 
defense then rests in voluntary effort 
and morale and cannot succeed without 
it. And of all men the Reserve offi- 
cers are by their abilities, their knowl- 
edge, their distribution throughout the 
country and their freedom from re- 
strictions best suited to bring this 
about.—Brig. Gen. John R. Delafield. 


® 


Knoxville to Have Polo Club 


HE chief of staff of the 81st 
Division, Col. R. O. Ragsdale, 
ee has organized a polo and rid- 
ing club in Knoxville, Tenn. The club 
had twenty-one charter members, all of 
whom are enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects for promoting horsemanship and 
polo in that city. Aetive membership 
is confined to members of the Army of 
the United States, and associate mem- 
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bership to civilians. Troop A o} the 
Tennessee National Guard Caval;. jx 
furnishing mounts for practice ) ti! 
more suitable ponies are procure: 


® 


“Bloody Third” Adopts 387:h 
HE 3d Infantry, New Hamp. 
A_j shire Volunteers, has desig 
eee) nated the 387th Infantry of 
the 97th Division as the successor to i} 
honorable records and traditions. Mj 
William C. Trickey of the 3d New 
Hampsire recently presented to Colone! 
Murray, 387th Infantry an engraved 
memorial which bears the following 


text message to the new regiment from 
the old: 


We are the surviving officers and 
men of the 3d Regiment of Infantry, 
New Hampshire Volunteers, organized 
August 6, 1861, pursuant to the eal! 0 
Abraham Lineoln, President of the 
United States, for volunteers to defend 
the Constitution and preserve _ thie 
Union. Our regiment served in active 
campaign continuously for four years. 
was engaged in thirty-two battles, was 
commended for gallantry by its brig 
ade, division and corps commanders, 
and earned the name of ‘‘The Blood) 
Third’’. 

Your regiment, as was our own, is 
part of the citizen component of thie 
Army of the United States, to be ealled 
into active service whenever it becomes 
necessary to defend in battle the rights 
and ideals of our Nation. Your regi 
ment, as was our own, will be reeruite: 
from the patriotic citizens of New 
Hampshire. Therefore it is fitting be 
fore we join our comrades around t!ic 
eternal campfires of God, that we 
transmit to you for safekeeping tlic 
revered records, traditions and colors 
of our regiment. This we hereby do in 
the firm belief that you will be true to 
the trust. 

Be as steadfast as ‘‘The Old Man « 
the Mountains.’’ Carry on to victors 
with the motto, ‘‘Vaincons’’ (let us 
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conquer), and be very mindful of your 
present vTegiment, “‘The Bloody 


Third’’. 
® 
Reserve Intelligence Officers 


N interesting booklet entitled 
“Training the Organized Re- 
#] serve’’, has just come to our at- 
tention. It is a reprint of a number of 
articles written by Capt. Paul R. 
Wright, MI-ORC., appearing in the 
Chicago Daily News. In one of the 
articles he diseusses the manner in 
which Reserve officers of the military 
intelligenee section may fit themselves 
for emergeney service, . 3 follows: 


If the Reserve intelligence officers 
are not allowed to study how to be de- 
tectives, What do they study? Well, a 
number of things. The courses are 
made publie in a bulletin issued by the 
War Department and anybody can ex- 
amine the list, which is as follows: Or- 
ganization of the Army and military 
intelligence, map reading and sketch- 
ing, combat intelligence; administra- 
tion, diseipline and courtesies; field 
service regulations, military law, staff 
duties. These are the formal studies. 
The officers are encouraged to read 
also newspapers and reviews with dis- 
crimination and to be well informed re- 
garding eurrent events both at home 
and abroad. 

Thus the military intelligence divis- 
ion is what its name implies. It is an 
instrument for the training of officers, 
who shall be able to gather military in- 
iormation in time of war, to evaluate 
it (that is, to digest it) and to trans- 
mit such intelligence to the command- 
ing officers. 

This is a highly specialized and most 
important duty, for upon the accuracy 
and soundness of the information and 
adviee given by an intelligence officer 
may depend the outcome of a battle 
and the success or failure of a cam- 
paign. This was amply demonstrated 
in the great war. The intelligence 
service has won by its proved merit the 





high position and responsibility that 
the War Department has given it un- 
der the present reorganization. 

But it took the greatest war in the 
world to give the intelligence its fair 
share of recognition, for after the civil 
war in America the intelligence depart- 
ment dwindled to nothing at all, liter- 
ally. And for 1917, after the big war 
had been in progress nearly three 
years, the appropriation for intelli- 
gence in the American Army was $11,- 
000. So that ‘‘when General Pershing 
landed in Europe in May, 1917, he had 
but three intelligence officers,’’ says 
Colonel Churchill, ‘‘who were faced 
with the task of furnishing him with 
information concerning the enemy and 
of groping through the baffling compli- 
cations of European intrigue.’’ 


Reserves Aid C. M. T. C. 
Recruiting 

HE recruiting for the 1925 C. 
M. T. C. is progressing more 
ra favorably than at this stage of 
the 1924 campaign. Many Reserve 
officers are putting forth splendid 
efforts to aid in getting suitable ma- 
terial out for the summer’s camps; 
some are enthusiastic over the propo- 
sition but are doing nothing to help; 
and then there are the few who, un- 
fortunately, take no more interest in 
the camps than they do in other things 
military. 

Everybody should help to turn out 
good boys who have the possibility of 
developing into officer material. Boys 
of good character only are wanted, and 
any parent can be assured that the 
home training will not be affected in 
a moral sense by the one month’s 
training the boy receives at these 
camps. 

A month at a training camp is the 
most advantageous vacation the boy 
eould have, from the standpoint of 
what interests the boy, and Reserve 
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officers should not hesitate to do every- 
thing in their power to propagate this 
work. Boys attending the camp be- 
come acquainted with their duties as 
future citizens, which is an education 
communi- 
It is the best 


counter-propaganda against 


that is needed in the large 
ties of the country today. 
form of 
the 


so common 


‘*red’’ activities that have become 


and bare-faced in large 


communities. In addition to this im 
portant education he spends a month 
in the open air and becomes acquainted 
with all forms of athletie training; in 
fact, athletic training is stressed: just 
as much as the military training he re- 
ceives. It would be an easy matter to 
recruit these camps if every Reserve 
officer would absolutely set an objective 
for himself of securing one boy at least 


to attend camp. 


Reserve Officers on General Staff 
HE eleven Reserve officers who 
for five weeks’ 
duty on the War Department 
General Staff completed their tour of 


were selected 





active duty on April 18. These spe 
cially selected officers were assembled 
for the purpose of familiarizing them- 
selves with existing policies governing 
the direction, operation, and adminis- 
tration of Organized Reserve matters 
both in the War Department and the 
field, and to make practieal criticism 
and suggestions for improvement. 

for 
One 
committee studied and drafted recom- 


Three committees were formed 
the purpose of making reports. 


‘ 


mendations on ‘‘active duty training 
for Reserve officers and enlisted men’’ 
another on ‘‘inaetive duty training’’ 
and a third on ‘‘organization for 
training.’’ These subjects were con- 


sidered from the standpoint of prac- 


Office 


, 
rs 


Department 


tice in performance of initial mo! 
tion duties, practical training for 
bat and the maintenance of int: 
and efficiency between periods of a 
duty. 

The officers on this duty were 


corps areas as indicated: 


Ist C. A.—Col. George L. T; 
F. A., Alstead, N. Y. 

2d CC. A.—Col. Newbold Mo 
F. A., New York City; Lt. Col. W 


ton Jenkins, Inf.. Rome, N. Y. 


Sa C. A—Col. H. C. Jones. | 
Baltimore, Md. 
4th C. A.—Lieut. Col. L. Kempt 


Williams, Inf., Patterson, La. 


5th C. A.—Lieut. Col. Jesse Pi 
Dice, F. A., Akron, Ohio. 

6th C. A.—Lieut. Col. Grant N 
Miles, Peoria, Ill. 

7th C. A.—Col. A. J. Elliot, F. A 


Kansas City, Mo.; Lieut. Col. S. | 
Eaton, Inf., Sioux City, Lowa. 

8th C. A.—hLieut. Col. Ralph H 
Durkee, Inf., San Antonio, Texas 

9th C. A.—Lieut. Col. Harry V. | 
Wurdemann, M. C., Seattle, Wash 

d 

National Guardsmen as Reserve 


Officers 
regulations governing 


HE 


holding of commissions by N 





wae tional Guard officers in 


Officers’ Reserve Corps are contained 
in Army Regulations 140-10, just 1 
published. other Arm 


Regulations which had been pending 


cently Two 
issue for some time are: 135-10, ‘‘ Th: 
140-5 
Important 


Organized Reserves’’ and 
‘* Officers’ Reserve Corps.”’ 
provisions from 140-10 are as follows 
Nation 


Rese 


It is highly desirable that 
Guard officers be appointed 


officers for the following reasons: 
1. To enable the War Department | 
issue a commission in the Army. 















' To make the officer to whom issued 
lable in time of peace for certain 
ies specified in the National De- 
se act for which a National Guard 
er not holding a Reserve appoint- 
nt is ineligible. 

To give the officer in time of peace 
status under which he ean be ealled 


drafted into the Federal service 
without further examination or ap- 
ointment. 


Sections of the Officers’ Reserve 
orps in which members of the Na- 
tional Guard are appointed are limited 
to those corresponding to the branches 
if the Regular Army. 


APPOINTMENT 

Appointment made under the pro- 
visions of the Act of June 6, 1924 (See. 
XII, Bul. 13, 1924), shall be for the 
period during which Federal recogni- 
tion shall continue in effect and shall 
terminate at the expiration thereof. 

Appointments made prior to June 6, 
1924, shall continue in effect until the 
expiration of the period for which ap- 
pointed (five years) unless sooner ter- 
minated. 

Appointments of warrant officers 
and enlisted men as Reserve officers in 
every ease shall be for a period of five 
years, 

An appointment in force at the out- 
break of war or made in time of war 
shall continue in force until six months 
after the termination of war should 
the normal period covered by the ap- 
pointment terminate prior to that time. 

A Reserve officer appointed during 
the existence of a state of war, if he 
submits his resignation, shall be enti- 
tled to have his resignation accepted 
within six months after the war is ter- 
minated. 

ELIGIBILITY 


A federally recognized officer of the 
National Guard, except an officer of 
the active list of the Regular Army 
holding a National Guard commission, 
may, upon his own application, be ap- 
pointed in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
in the same grade and in the section 
corresponding to the branch in which 
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he holds appointment in the National 
Guard. A Reserve officer who accepts 
appointment in the National Guard 
and is federally reeognized thereunder 
may retain his appointment in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, if in the grade 
and section corresponding to his Na- 
tional Guard appointment; otherwise, 
he will, as he may elect, either be (1) 
reappointed in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in the grade and section corre- 
sponding to his National Guard com- 
mission, or (2) discharged from the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

A warrant officer or enlisted man of 
the National Guard is eligible for ap- 
pointment as a Reserve officer in any 
appropriate section of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. Appointments will be re- 
stricted to the lowest grade of the see- 
tion in which appointment is made. 

Upon Federal recognition each Na- 
tional Guard officer may submit his ap- 
plication for appointment in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps in the same grade 
and section as his National Guard ap 
pointment. 

Warrant officers and enlisted men of 
the National Guard will be appointed 
in the lowest grade of any appropriate 
section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
provided they qualify for appoint- 
ment: (1) by graduation from the R. 
0. T. C., (2) as graduates of the C. M. 
T. C., (3) by reason of holding a let- 
ter of eligibility indicating qualifica- 
tion issued by the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau. 

ASSIGN MENT 

Except as otherwise provided, no as 
signment under his reserve appoint- 
ment will be given to a Reserve officer 


who is a member of the National 
Guard. 
A Reserve officer who becomes a 


member of the National Guard will he 
relieved from any assignment made un- 
der his reserve appointment. 

Reserve officers who are members of 
the National Guard will be carried as 
on duty with the National Guard of 
the State concerned, the specific assign- 
ment therein being a function of the 
State authorities. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

During peace time Reserve officers 
who are members of the National 
Guard will not be ordered to active 
duty under their reserve appointment 
except under specific authority of the 
War Department in each case and then 
only with the consent of the officer and 
of the State authorities concerned. 

A Reserve officer who is a commis- 
sioned officer of the National Guard, 
upon separation from National Guard 
service, may upon the approved recom- 
mendation of the corps area comman- 
der be tendered, without application, 
an appointment in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, under paragraph 9, A. R. 
140-5. 

® 

Military Libraries 
IBRARIES have been estab- 
lished at the various Reserve 
division headquarters, as well 
as at Corps Area headquarters, and 
these are being built up as rapidly as 
funds will permit. These books are be- 
ing assembled primarily for the pur- 
pose of permitting research and study 
by Reserve officers to whom they will 
be loaned. 

Many books on military subjects, tvo 
expensive to be secured by individuals, 
are a source of, important and detailed 
information. These should be available 
for all those interested in supplement- 
ing their military knowledge. For ex- 
ample a new set of books has just ap- 
peared from the press of MacMillan & 
Co., London, ‘‘A History of the Great 
War.’’ These volumes are being pre- 
pared by direction of the Historical 
Section of the Army of, Great Britain. 
Volume I covers the 1914 operations 
to October, 1914; Volume IT covers Oc- 
tober and November, 1914; with each 
volume is a separate case of maps. 
These volumes complete are listed at 
about $15.00. Dodge’s series of ‘‘ Great 





Captains’’ is another valuable s 
and there are numerous others 
could be mentioned. 

Though the libraries are very s: 
at some headquarters, yet Reserv: 
ficers should take advantage of 
books that are available. 


® 


Reserve Corps Training Camp 
AINING of Reserve officers 

a two weeks’ period is being 
SR) ranged in Topeka, Kans., fr 
May 3 to 17, by the establishment 

a separate camp in one of the parks 
the city. In order to provide for tly 
practical training in the instruction « 
troops, there has been recruited fro: 
Washburn College of that city a co: 
tingent of students who are voluntari! 
taking this military training. The R: 
serve officers will receive their theore! 
ical instruction at their 
drill at Washburn College, and thei: 
two days’ instruction in marksmanshi)) 
at Fort Leavenworth. 

The establishment of such a camp 
apart from the regularly established 
training centers entails a great deal of 
effort. Camp supplies are being bor 
rowed from the National Guard o! 
Kansas, and special expenses are being 
met by the local Chamber of Commerc: 
Lieut. Col. C. W. Sparks of Kansas 
City will be the camp commander, and 
Capt. Richard S. Whitcomb, secretar) 
of the Topeka chapter of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, will be executiv: 
officer. Captain Whitcomb and Capt 
W. H. Beers, executive officer of th: 
354th Infantry, made most of the pre 
liminary arrangements for this uniqu: 
method of instruction, which will b: 
more nearly like the method to be used 
in ease of mobilization for war than 
any so far tried. 
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Military Notes on Foreign Armies 


Furnished By 
The Military Intelligence Division, G. S. 








Great Britain 
The Regular army of 
Great Britain, includ- 
ing British army colo- 
units and borrowed Indian army 


Distribution 


Force Ss 


troops, was distributed on January 1, 
\025, aeeording to the following table: 


Officers Men 

Great Britain... in toe 102,138 
Northern Ireland dis- 

trict .nasablaaiatentieaen 300 4,490 
South Irish coast de- 

fenses . 66 791 
Rhine .. 411 8,223 
Sgypt 505 10,679 
Sudan ...... 88 2,625 
Palestine’ 10 111 
Traq ssn 68 1,583 
Cyprus ........ 6 108 
Africa, West 21 231 
Bermuda . 34 516 
Coyle | cawea 18 239 
China, North. 35 939 
China, South... 83 1,340 
China, South’. 15 769 
Gibraltar .... 104 1,902 
Jamaica . 45 609 
Malte cian 119 1,627 
Mauritius  ........ 11 119 
Straits Settlements 67 1,161 
Miscellaneous .. 276 443 
India and Aden... 8,389 58,005 
Colonial units of British 

regular army................... 64 2,207 


Including British troops administered by the 
air ministry and excluding Indian army troops 
borrowed by the air ministry. 

* Total Indian troops borrowed. 


Sudan Defense 
Force 


late 

which 

has appeared in the 

press the following will be the approxi- 

mate strength of the proposed Sudan 
defense foree : 


According to 
information 


Regular Troops...... 4,300 
lrregular Troops 6,800 
Reserves 6,500 

Total _ 17,600 


The Regular Force is to be composed 
of six Sudanese Infantry battalions, 
two of which are to be reduced to a 
provisional strength of two companies 
The organization and strength of the 
so-called battalions will be similar to 
the present organization of a British 
Infantry regiment. The personnel of 
this force will be composed of natives 
with the exception of the battalion and 
company commanders, who are to be 
British. 

The Irregular Troops will include 
the Camel corps, the Eastern Arab 
corps, the Western Arab the 
Equatorial battalion, the cavalry and 
mounted rifles, and the pack machine 
gun batteries. The and 
mounted Infantry are composed of a 


corps, 


cavalry 


squadron of Sudanese cavalry mounted 
on native horses; two companies of 
mounted rifles mounted on Abyssinian 
mules ; 


rifles mounted on 


one company of mounted 


horses and a ma- 
chine-gun squad. There is also a ma- 
chine-gun battery of Vickers 
guns. All these units are commanded 
by British officers. 

The Reserve is to consist of twelve 
companies formed from old soldiers of 
the Sudanese army. 


eight 


Czechoslovakia 


in the use of 
the 

Army was greatly 
stimulated as a result of ‘the intensive 
training of the 3d Infantry at Fort 
The fol- 
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Army Ski Interest 


Competition skis in American 


Snelling a year or two ago. 
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lowing description of the recent Cze- 
choslovakian military ski competition 
in northeast Bohemia should prove of 
to 


own efforts along this line: 


interest those who followed our 
The competitions were held daily 
from February 4 to 8, inelusive, and 
included the following events: 30-kilo- 
meter competition, with shooting, for 
patrols of 3 men; 8-kilometer obstacle 
race; 18-kilometer race; jumping. 
form 


Officers and men each 


cial category; the champion receives 


a spe- 


a trophy which he defends in the next 


annual competition. The starting 
point and goal are often identical 
points. The track is two-thirds on 


level ground and one-third on rolling 
terrain. It is kept secret from the 
competitors until the last moment. The 
course is marked by poles on which 
are red markers. Control patrols are 
posted at different points; they regis- 
ter the number and time of every pass- 
ing competitor and indicate the diree- 
tion; they are forbidden to speak to 
the competitors. 

Competitors are forbidden to use 
any sort of help (holds, wedges, ete. ) 
and those who give up the race must 
report to the next control patrol. Com- 
petitors must be at the start at least 
five minutes before the starting time; 
the starting intervals, in distance runs, 
are from one-half to two minutes; the 
starting order is decided by lot. Short 
euts disqualify the competitor. 

In obstacle races two-thirds of the 
course is down-hill and one-third hilly 
and level; it is plotted in such a way 
that the competitor 
changing his direction. 


is constantly 
Omission of an 
obstacle is cause for disqualification. 
Competitors wear ‘‘patrol equip- 
ment,’’ that is, earbine, belt with two 


Foreign Armies 


eartridge pouches eontainine % 
rounds, bayonet and haversack. 
The 30-kilometer race is for +! 


men ski-patrols, equipment as in 
ceding paragraph, besides repair | 
for competitors. Each patrol ; 
start, proceed and arrive as a }y 
scattering of members is cause for ; 
qualification. They ean 
other as much as they desire. During 
this each patrol thre 
times; the targets are falling figures j) 


S 


S 


help 


each 


race shoots 
groups of 13: ‘‘head and shoulde: 

and ‘‘head’’ figures. The ski-patro 
fires 30 shots (every man 10) at ever 
target group, a total of 90 shots during 
the whole run. Cartridges unused ar 
counted as credits if all target figures 
have been brought down. Any posi 
tion, with or without rest, is permitted 
the shooters and an officer is stationed 
at every target to check up on pune 
tual observance of shooting discipline 

In the jumping competition ever) 
competitor jumps three times. Every 
jump is judged separately with regard 
to style and length. 

The umpires are Czechoslovak offi 
cers and men, ski experts and qualified 
members of civilian ski elnbs. 

Only active officers and men are ad 
mitted to this competition but the min 
istry of national defense may permit 
exceptions to this rule. 


Portugal 
Army Strength The following is the 
budgetary strength 


of the Portuguese permanent army fo! 
the year 1924-25: 


Officers Me 
Generals . 26 
General Staff 85 
Engineers 190 2,78 
Artillery 355 3,92: 
Cavalry . 868 1,74 
Infantry ee 7,88 
Aviation Ne a a ; 73 73 
Sanitary Service... 324 1,44 


































Transport by Camel 


lroops of Chang-Tso-Lin Arriving in 
Tientsin 





CHIHLI-FENGTIEN WAR IN CHINA, OCT. TO DEC. 1924 


Sentinel at Chang-Tso-Lin’s Headquarters 
at Shanhaikan 





Operating Wireless Set at an Army 
Headquarters 





Italian 75-mm. Anti-Aircraft near the 
Great Wall 
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Quartermaster Corps.. 336 975 

Auxiliary Services... 263 238 
Totals 4,094 19,727 





Recruits in the ranks during train- 
ing time (from 3 to 5 months) 27,380 
Horses and mules. 6,680 


The Republican Guard has about 429 
officers and is organized into 12 bat- 
talions of Infantry, 750 men each, and 
7 squadrons of cavalry, 159 men each. 

Spain 

Foreign Legion Diario Oficial No. 37, 

dated February 17, 
1925, publishes the new organiza- 
tion of the foreign legion, which 
in the future will be called ‘‘Tercio de 
Marruecos.’’ Very few foreigners, in- 
deed, are now in the ranks of this or- 
ganization, more than 95 per cent of 
its members are Spaniards who volun- 
teer for service in this fighting unit. 

The ‘‘Tercio de Marreucos’’ will con- 
sist of one squadron of cavalry (lan- 
cers) ; two legions of four ‘‘banderas’’ 
(battalions) each, in arms, and one 
battalion and one troop of cavalry in 
depot. 

Turkey 

A new military cap 
has recently been 
adopted for the Turk 
ish army which is of general interest 
due to the fact that for the first time a 
visor is to be worn. This innovation is 
significant for, hitherto, Moslem tradi- 
tion has forbidden any form of head- 
dress which would prevent the wearer 
touching the ground with his forehead 

ewhen he prays. 

Belgium 

During the year 1925 

swimming instruction is 

to be given to all N. C. 

O’s serving with troops or at schools, 

except those at places where there are 

no facilities easily available. 


New Military 
Cap 


Swimming 
Instruction 
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The instruction is to include: 

1. For future instructors: Br 
stroke, swimming on the back, di, 
life-saving, Swimming with clothes 
how to teach swimming, and first 
to the drowning. This instructio, 
given only to voluntary enlistments 
re-enlistments who show particular 
aptitude. 

2. For other N. C. O’s: Breast 
stroke, swimming on the back, jump 
ing into the water, swimming wit), 
clothes on, and first-aid to the drow) 
ing. 

All N. C. O’s are to take this in 
struction except those excused by the 
surgeons, or where it would be neces 
sary to go too far.to find a suitable 
swimming establishment. 

Thirty to forty practical lessons, 
given at the rate of two per week, are 
considered sufficient to teach 
ming. This is only relative and ma) 
be cut down for those already having 
some idea of swimming. Instruction 
is to be largely individual. This makes 
the number of men to be instructed at 
each session depend on the number o/ 
instructors and the ability of the stu 
dent, as well as on the size of the tank 
For swimming with clothes on, on!) 
condemned clothes are to be used. 

Money credits are allocated for this 
purpose, totals over 40,000 frances 
(over $2,000 at present rate). 
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Japan 
Improving Cavalry Plans for im 
Service proving the cav 
alry remount 


service recently appeared in the Ja; 
anese papers. Instead of pushing ca\ 
alry into the background, the author 
ties have agreed on the improvement 0: 
that service to its fullest possibility 11 
order to perfect their so-called conti 





Military Notes on 





nental poliey of defense. In order to 
ensure the attainment of this object, a 
most earefully studied plan of horse 
improvement has been adopted which 
i's spread for completion over a period 
of twelve years beginning with the 
coming fiseal year, with an initial 
yearly outlay estimated at 4,000,000 
yen. 
Military Dogs The training of the so- 
ealled military dogs at 
the Infantry school practiced during 
the past six years for the Imperial 
army has been attended with such re- 
assuring effect, according to the au- 
thorities eoneerned, that their latest 
decision is to establish an independent 
dog training corps after the example 
of the pigeon training corps at Nakano. 
About a dozen dogs of the best stock 
were imported from France and Ger- 
many soon after the World war, and 
have been properly trained in all sorts 
of field service. These dogs will be di- 
vided into several groups, each group 
to be composed of a number of dogs 
to be shortly imported for the purpose, 
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so that the trained ones may act as 
guides. 

In the coming military maneuvers, 
these dogs will be employed by the In- 
fantry school corps in charge of them 
in order to test their capacities and to 
find for what line of field service each 
of the different breeds are best fitted. 


Grand Maneuvers 
in 1925 


The Japanese war 
department has 
announced that 
the purpose of this year’s grand man- 
euvers will be to train troops in the de- 
fense against an enemy moving south 
from northern Japan. 


New Tank 
Companies 


Japanese papers recently 
announced that the pre- 
vious plans contained in 
the army reform bill for the creation 
of four tank companies had been modi- 
fied for financial reasons and it is now 
decided to organize only two companies 
at a cost of 3,000,000 yen. The two 
tank companies will have forty tanks 
of small and medium size types which 
will be imported from abroad. 


D 


How Battles Are Won 


Battles are not won by drawing up balance sheets of 
man power, armament and physical strength. The 
victory goes to that force which can most intelligently 


apply its material factors in an effective way. 


Bat- 


tles are won by the same principle, the same factors, 
and the same traits of character which brings success 
in the industrial and commercial world.—Hon. John 
W. Weeks, Secretary of War. 


Notes by the Association’s Secretary 


Washington Branch Gives Reception 


The Washington Branch of the In- 
fantry Association gave a reception and 
supper dance at the Mayflower hotel in 
Washington on April 30 for Major 
Mrs. Robt. H. Allen. 
With but few exceptions all active and 


General and 
associate members of the Branch Asso- 
ciation were present to pay their re- 
spects to the new Chief of Infantry 
and his charming wife. This welcome 
to Washington for General and Mrs. 
Allen, which was held in the main bal! 
room of the newest and largest of 
Washington's hotels, was probably the 
brilliant of the 


functions of the vear. 


most social-military 


@) 


Found: A Coat-of-Arms 


Several months ago the mails 
brought us the steel embossing die for 
a coat-of-arms, but no letter or other 
identification of the arms was ever re- 
ceived. Had we a college of heralds in 
this country we could readily secure 
the name of the bearer of these arms. 
As it is, we must appeal to our read- 
ers in the hope that the owner of the 
die will see this item and make him- 
self known to us. 

Heraldically the arms would be de- 
scribed as follows: Shield: checky or 
and gules a bend argent; Crest : an arm 
Motto: Quod Quiskam 
Audet Audeo, 

For the benefit of those who are not 
thoroughly familiar with heraldic 
terms it might be said that the shield is 


embowed : 


made up of alternate squares of gold 
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and red with a silver bend run 
from the upper to the lower ¢o: 
The motto of course means, “I day 
what any one dares.”’ 


() 


Information to West Pointers 


The Infantry Association has 
nished to each of the 247 first classme) 
fiftee 
pages giving information on the st 


at West Point a synopsis of 


tions and posts of the Infantry units o 
the Army. This was designed to a 
them in making their lists of pref 
ences for regimental assignment. 

® 

Advance Information Barred 


A ruling of the War Department 
dated March 14 prohibits the chiefs o 
branches and bureaus from giving out 
any information as to their recommen 
dations for assignment of individua 
officers until a deeision has been mac 
by the Adjutant General in each case 


® 
Our Printers 


We do not wish to take to ourselves 
all the credit due for the general ex- 
cellence in appearance of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, because while we may make 
suggestions, it is the printer who must 
carry them out, and a large part of the 
general attractiveness of the JouRNAa! 
is due to the Hayworth Printing Com- 
pany of Washington, which has bee 
printing the magazine for 
vears. This firm also prints a numbe: 


several 


of other periodicals, in addition to 
general job-printing business. 
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Capt. 
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Capt. 
Capt. 
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Maj. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
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Lieut. 
Capt. 
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Capt. 
Lieut. 
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Lieut. 


Capt. 
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Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Capt. 


Col. E. A. Walsh, Minn. N. G..... 


Capt. 
Lieut. 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Mr. C. C. Foland, 80th Div. 


Capt, 


Accepted for Membership 
Chester Pool, 410th Inf............ 
J. E. Aderhold, Jr., 345th Inf.... 
Claude B. Hamilton, Ark. N. G... 
Wendell M. Phillips, Ark. N. G.. 
Wm. H. Zumach, Wisc. N. G 
Edward G. Bird, Mass. N. G 
Bm. WE. FJepme, GGG Diw..ccccccccccess 
Otto O. Berger, 163d Inf... 

M. T. Whitmore, 338th Inf. 


Col. Richard E. Cotton, Minn. N. G. 


Glenn T. Johnson, Ills. N. G. 

Henry M. Ranweiler, Minn. N. G..... 
W. A. Fraser, Minn. N. G. 
Carl D. Follette, Minn. N. G. 
Charles B. Wales, 95th Div. 
Beis Be a. Bee Doeticcetscesess 
Col. F. C. Heeox, 87th Div.. 

K. E. Caldwell, N. Y. N. G...... 

Edgar D. Wilkerson, 379th Inf. 

F. C. Eaton, 379th Inf............ 
Ralph P. Cowgill, Ore. N. G. 

Richard Cook, Minn. N. G. : 
Raymond W. Lowry, Minn. N. G. 

D. E. Yerkes, Minn. N. G........2:.. 
Harry R. Newcase, N. Y. N. G.. 
Hiram K. W. Dixon, Ohio N. G. 
Fred L. Rinkliff, Ohio N. G...... 
Arnett C. Smith, 358th Inf. ae 
Leo H. Dominick, N. D. N. G... 
Neil McLean, N. D. N. G...... 
Cc. S. Merrill, 91st Div...... 
Paul Moffett, Ala. N. G.......... 
Jay W. Wilkins, Ohio N. G........ 
Wes. E. Bah, Come. Wi. Gu... ccccccccce 
Burt McKinsey, Kansas N. G.......... 
Noel F. Tharalson, N. D. N. G.. 

John Spaulding, Kansas N. G. 

Col. H. K. Cassidy, Kansas N. G. 

S. H. Culwell, Kansas N. G..... 

Geo. A. Harvey, Kansas N. G......... 
R. T. McKinney, Kansas N. G..... 
Wm. J. Farley, Kansas N. G.......... 
Burton E. Fox, Kansas N G.......... 
Harris S. Mueller, Kansas N. G... 
Dewey H. Cooper, Kansas N. G........ 
Joseph A. Woods, 345th Inf............ 
T. W. McFadden, Calif. N. G... 

Jas. H. Howard, Conn N. G. 
W. H. Morley, Ill. N. G......... 
W. R. Wells, 9ist Div. O. R... 
Harold L. Gerhart, 335th Inf.. 
Wm. Heath, N. Y. N. G..... . 
E. Francis Hertzog, N. Y. N. G. 
Lawrence D. Hinman, 379th Inf. 
Wm. J. Jones, 89th Div........... 
David Slesnick, 379th Inf............ 
Arthur W. Stanley, 78th Div 
Jacob L. Wenger, 79th Div...........- 
Kenneth H. Kinster, 89th Div.... 
Oliver G. Olson, Ore. N. G........ 
Edward A. Battle, N. J. N. G..... 
Wm. Wayne Burns, 103d Div 
Grady Lancaster, 379th Inf............ 
Harry L. McMillen, Minn. N. G....... 
Arthur J. Frey, Minn. N. G....... 





Carl E. Anderson, Minn. N. G....... eae 


Alfred G. Rehder, Minn. N. G 
Benj. A. Hawkins, Minn. N. G 
Ralph R. Will, 410th Inf.............. 
L. Don Matthews, S. C. N. G....:..... 
Wm. J. Forsyth, Mont. N. G........... 
Raymond A. Walter, Minn. N. G 
Harold R. Flaig, Minn. N. G 
Cc. D. Chrysler, Minn. N. G 
Alvin E. Foss, 97th Div. 


R. J. McGee, Minn. N. G........ 
Wm. H. Grohs, Minn. N. G. : 
Butler B. Miltonberger, Neb. N. G. 
Fred C. Peterson, Neb. N. G. 
C. L. Ragsdale, 167th Inf. 


W. A. Fraser, Minn. N. G. 


Proposed by 
Capt. R. E. Bower 
Col. T. S. Moormar 
Maj. Basil E. Newton 
Lieut. W. E. Packard 
Capt. Fred B. Rogers 
Capt. Thos. F. Taylor 
Col. W. O. Johnson 
Capt. Wm. V. McCreigh 
Maj. A. D. Cowley 
Lieut. Col. L. C. Bennett 
Maj. J. P. Vachon 
Col. M. D. Welty 
Col. M. D. Welty 
Col. M. D. Welty 
Lieut. R. M. Rikin 
Capt. W. F. Lee 
Lieut. Col. W. M. Weston 


. Lieut. Irving Compton 


Capt. W. F. Magill 
Capt. W. F. Magill 
Capt. V. N. Diaz 
Col. M. D. Welty 
Col. M. D. Welty 
Col. M. D. Welty 
Capt. W. F. Lee 
Capt. Fred During 
Capt. Fred During 
Capt. Geo. Monteanu 
Capt. H. F. Thompson 
Capt. H. F. Thompson 
Capt. Jos. L. Tupper 
Capt. Robert Joerg, Jr 
Lieut. Col. B. O. Davi 
Maj. Seth Millington 

i Wm. Buerkle 
Capt. W. M. Spann 
Lieut. W. May 
Lieut. W. May 
Lieut. W. May 
Lieut. W. May 
Lieut. W. May 
Lieut. W. May 
Lieut. W. May 
Lieut. W. May 
Lieut. W. May 
Col. T. S. Moorman 
Capt. John R. Graham 
Capt. Thos. W. Freeman 
Maj. J. P. Vachon 
Col. F. D. Wickham 
Capt. K. M. Still 


Capt. W. F. Lee 
Capt. W. F. Lee 
Capt. W. F. Magill, Jr 
Capt. R. M. Still 


Capt. W. F. Magill, Jr 
Capt. G. C. Rippetoe 
Capt. A. H. Rogers 
Capt. K. M. Still 

Capt. V. N. Diaz 


Capt. L. W. Fagg 
Capt. R. E. Bower 
Capt. W. F. Magill 


Col. M. D. Welty 

Col. M. D. Welty 

Col. M. D. Welty 

Col. M. D. Welty 

Col. M. D. Welty 

Capt. R. E. Bower 
Lieut. I. Compton 

Capt. W. V. McCreicht 
Col. M. D. Welty 

Col. M. D. Welty 

Col. T. W. Hammond 
Maj. George Blair 

Col. L. C. Bennett 

Col. T. W. Hammond 
Col. T. W. Hammond 
Capt. H. B. Battenberg 
Capt. H. B. Battenberg 
Capt. R. F. Walthour 
Capt. S. R. Tiffany 

Col. M. D. Welty 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of th: 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 
President: 


MaJsor GENERAL CHARLES S. FARNSWORTH 


Vice-President: 


BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE S. SIMONDS 


Secretary: 


MAJor PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


COLONEL GEORGE H. Estes, Infantry 

COLONEL GEORGE F. BALTZELL, Infantry 

COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry 

COLONEL WILLIAM H. WALDRON, Infantry 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry 
MaJor LEONARD T. Gerow, Infantry 

Masor PAvuL J. MUELLER, Infantry 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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